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THE STRANGER. 


Rose-red glow on the mountain—sing- 
ing voice of the pine— 
Passion of recognition — flash of a light 
divine: 
I who pass by, a stranger? Nay, the 
‘ goul of it all is mine. 


aa 


One little homestead — a lattice, round 
which the roses grow— 

One little path through the daisies — 
one spot where the lilacs blow — 

The rush and swirl of the river in its 
rocky bed below. 


I fear the breath of the lilacs, their 
sweetness is all too sweet; 

{ dare not cross the pathway, I should 
hear the sound of your feet 

Flying over the daisies to the place 
where we used to meet. 

Fading glow on the mountain — wailing 
voice of the pine— 

Deepening roar of the river —and the 
light that was all divine 

A shadow, that rests for ever, on an- 
other soul and mine. 

Samuel Dantel. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


CYCLAMEN. 


Ah, well for the maiden 
Who loveth a god, 

Whose heart is love-laden, 
Whose feet are love-shod! 
For through sungilded portals 

He bears her away 
To the home of immortals, 
The fountain of day. 


But alas for the meadows 
Bereft of the maid, 

The light amid shadows, 
The glint of the glade. 

In sorrow undying, 
In uttermost grief, 

The zephyrs go sighing 
From leaf to leaf. 


Yet now, where blown tresses 
Shone gay In the glooms 

Of the woodland recesses, 
Sweet Cyclamen blooms. 

For the gods when they blight us 


By stealing our best, 
Oft toss to requite us 
Some trifle in jest. 


For a hero, a peace; 
Wise laws for a seer; 
For the thyrsus of Greece 
The pilum and spear; 
A life’s recollection 
For joy of an hour; 
For woman’s perfection, 
A picture—a flower! 
Newman Howard. 


THE FUGITIVE. 


“Nous avons chassé ce Jésus Christ.”— 
(From a Public Official Speech.) 


Yes, from the ingrate heart, the street 
Of garrulous tongue, the warm -‘re- 
treat 
Within the village and the town; 
Not from the lands where ripen 
brown 
A thousand thousand hills of wheat; 


Not from the long Burgundian line, 
The southward, sunward range of 
vine. 
Hunted, He never will escape 
The flesh, the blood, the sheaf, the 


grape, 
That feeds His Man—the bread, the 
wine, 


Alice Meynell. 
The Saturday Review. 


THE PLAYMATES. 


Who are thy playmates, boy? 

“My favorite is Joy, 

Who brings with him his sister, Peace, 
to stay 

The livelong day. 

I love them both; but he 

Is most to me.” 


And where thy playmates now, 

O man of sober brow? 

“Alas! dear Joy, the merriest, is dead. 
But I have wed 

Peace; and our babe, a boy 


New-born, is Joy.” 
John B. Tabb. 

















Lords v. Commons. 


LORDS v. 


“If a majority of this House should 
have the power of acting adversely to 
the Crown and to the Commons, and 
was determined to exercise that power 
without being liable to check or con- 
trol, the Constitution is completely al- 
tered, and the government of this coun- 
try is not a limited monarchy: it is no 
longer, My Lords, the Crown, the 
Lords and Commons, but a House of 
Lords—a separate oligarchy—governing 
absolutely the others.”—Earl Grey, re- 
plying to the Duke of Wellington on 
May lith, 1832 (Hansard, 3rd Series, 
Vol. 10, p. 1006). 


The guns are guing off by themselves. 
Everywhere, throughout the land, the 
people recognize that the supreme is- 
sue of the moment is not this or that 
reform, but the fundamental question, 
Are we to rule ourselves? The calm 
of the Christmas armistice caused a 
certain great journal to imagine that 
the English people were going to ac- 
cept their defeat “lying down.” Then 
would General Elections be merry but 
meaningless jests, and democracy a 
vain show. That joy was premature, 
for already it is clear that the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords is going 
to take the first place. Political audi- 
ences, with their true instinct for what 
is really important, will listen to noth- 
ing else. The political papers discuss 
little else. In the first by-election of 
the new year, in North-East Derby- 
shire, the address of the Liberal-La- 
bor candidate makes this the sole issue 
of the contests. There is a general feel- 
ing, on both sides, that it is a waste 
of time for the House of Commons to 
consider further legislation until it is 
clear that they possess the elementary 
right to legislate at all. 

The Liberal Government, then, must 
act, and act quickly. Here, as in the 
days of Earl Grey, is a definite claim 
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COMMONS. 


on the part of the Lords to supreme 
power—to be “a separate oligarchy, 
governing absolutely the others.” Our 
loug tight agaiust the absoiute power 
of the old Monarchy was mere beating 
of the air if this new and far baser 
Absolutism is to take its place. Such 
a claim will have to be met not by 
the manceuvres beloved of Mr. Taper 
and Mr. Tadpole, but by good, hard, 
straight hitting. 

But the first thing in every fight is 
to know how and where to hit. Every 
random blow makes the position of 
your antagonist stronger, more espe- 
cially when he has the advantage of the 
defensive. The difficulty of attack is 
in this case precisely the chief hope 
of the Lords’ apologists. They know 
that the people will “rage furiously 
together,” but they are confident that 
they will “imagine a vain thing.” 
Their strength is Macmahon’s “‘/’y suis, 
Jy reste.” Their argument, among one 
another, is: “They will wish to destroy 
us, but how can they?” The shrewd- 
est among them hope to wear down 
the Liberal Party, as it is said that 
the Emperor William hopes to wear 
down a nation, by repeated dissolutions. 
“The Liberals are poor and dissolu- 
tions cost money.” The calculation is 
obvious. Others remember 1893-5: “Lo, 
now let us make them plough the 
sands.” Others hope for victory by 
division. “Let us frustrate their ends 
by making them quarrel over their 
means.” We can hear them thinking 
these things at the tops of their voices. 

But in vain is the net spread. The 
Liberal Party has time and numbers, 
and it can afford space for the dis- 
cussion that must come before agree- 
ment. We have got some way. It is 
only necessary to recall the case of 
Charles I. and the Earl of Bristol to dis- 
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pose once and for all of the attractive 
and simple pian of abolishing the Lords 
by advising the King to refuse writs 
of summons.’ Charles I. tried it to 
defeat popular liberty, and the Lords 
beat him. We do not wish to follow 
along that futile and sinister track. 


_ Or, take another proposal, the plan of 


swamping the House of Lords by Life 
Peers. There, again, the case of Lord 
Wensleydale, for the present at any 
rate, fatally bars the way. The unani- 
mous decision of the Lords’ Committee 
of Privileges* on that case in 1856 has 
since, unhappily, received the sanction 
and recognition of law in the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, and it would appear 
to require the passage of another law 
to undo that. It would be easier to 
follow the example of William LV. and 
to swamp the Lords, if swamped they 
must be, by the elevation of “eldest 
sons and heirs collateral to childless 
Peers’ — with a large addition, if the 
swamping is to be effectual, of elderly 
Liberal bachelors. 

These proposals are but signs of pub- 
lic interest in the question and of the 
tendency of public desire. The great 
fact emerges that the movement 
against the House of Lords, on this 
occasion, is far more determined than 
ever before. The talk is not of “mend- 
ing’ this time, but of “ending.” The 
old proposals for reforming and reviv- 
ing the Second Chamber have fallen 
dead. New senators, we realize, might 
mean old Lords writ large. The “Whit- 
tlers” are winning. Public opinion is 
concentrating on the policy of nibbling 
away the powers of the present Cham- 


'See “Hallam’s Constitutional History,” 


Vol. I., p. 379, eighth edition. 

2 See Erskine May’s “ Law and Usage of Par- 
liament,” p. 13, eleventh edition. 

3The wording of the Act is that the Judicial 
Life Peers “‘ shall be entitled to a writ of sum- 
mons to attend, and to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords.” This seems to imply that 
any future Life Peer would require statutory 
authority to “sit and vote.” Up to 1856, the 
Monarch’s right to create Life Peers was un- 
disputed, 





ber. ‘There is a general sense that the 
next great step is to limit the legis- 
lative veto, and it is even felt that 
the Referendum proposed by Mr. Leon- 
ard Hobhouse iu the last number of the 
Contemporary Review may prove a dan- 
gerous and unnecessary concession to 
the claims of hereditary power. 

But at this point in the argument, 
would it not be wise to cast a glance 
back? ‘The first step hitherto in every 
English reform or revolution has al- 
ways been to study the past. We 
move — the phrase is inevitable — “from 
precedent to precedent.” This is not 
the first time that the Commons have 
been brought into direct issue with the 
Lords. ‘This will not be the first time 
that the Lords have had to repent a 
victory, or that the Commons have 
built new power on defeat. Great 
statesmen have trod this path before, 
and left us lessons in device and dar- 
ing. Should we not, before deciding 
on our plan, walk for a brief space in 
their footsteps? 


Let us take, as the best illuminants of 
the present situation, the three great 
pitched battles of modern times — the 
battle over reform in 1831-2; over the 
Paper Duty in 1860-1; and over Army 
Purchase in 1871 — the fights, we may 
call them, for a Free Parliament, a 
Free Press, and a Free Army. In each 
of these contests the House of Com- 
mons was victorious. In each a new 
and ingenious constitutional device was 
discovered to overcome the Lords. In 
each the Lords began with the same 
confidence that they showed in 1906; 
in each they ended a beaten Chamber, 
weaker for future mischief. There 
must be something to learn from these 
eases. It is, at any rate, worth while 
to recall them when people talk high 
about the Lords’ victory over Home 
Rule. 

But how were these triumphs gained? 
Not without toil and sweat; not witb- 
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oul steady patience and valorous reso- 
lution; not without steady outside agi- 
tation allied to strategy at Westmin- 
ster; not without the wisdom of the 
serpent joined to the harmlessness of 
the dove. The ingenuity of statesman- 
ship would have been futile without 
the sustained wrath of the people; that 
wrath would have been equally wasted 
without the bold ingenuity of states- 
manship. 


famous and familiar 
A generation has 


Take first the 
struggle for Reform. 
grown up who have not learnt even 
from their grandfathers the story of that 
prolonged agony—who do not even 
dimly realize how near that victory 
was to defeat and how often, during 
those weary months, the voice of the 
“Smoother,” the ‘“Waverer” and the 
“Compromiser” nearly gave a triumph 
to the Lords. That prize was not won 
in a day—the actual struggle lasted 
close on two years. It was not won 
by “filling up the cup.” It was won 
by a steady concentration on one ob- 
ject — by the resolute pursuit of one 
great idea, at every risk of personal 
loss and party defeat. The barest 
summary of the Reform struggle re- 
minds one of how that great battle wa- 
vered to and fro, the sun shining alter- 
nately on the banners of Lords and 
Commons: - 


1830. July. First General Election on 
the death of George IV. 
Reform successes. 
Nov. 2nd. Defeat of the Duke 
of Wellington in the 
Commons. 
Grey forms first Reform 
Ministry. 
1881. March ist. First Reform Bill 
brought in. 


March 21st. First Reform Bill 
passes second reading 
by majority of one. 


Defeated in Committee 
by 88. 
April 22nd. Dissolution. Second 


General Election. 
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New Parliament. Major- 
ity of 136 on second 
reading. 

Struggle of 40 nights in 
Committee. 

21st. Third reading car- 
ried by 109. 

Oct. 7th. Lords throw out first 
reading by 41. 
Oct.—Nov. Vote of Confidence 
for the Government in 

the Commons. 

Riots in Bristol. 

Dec. 12th. Second Reform Bill 

brought in. 

March 28rd. Second Reform Bill 

passes Commons by 116. 

14th. Second reading 

passes Lords by 9. 

May 7th. Bill defeated in Lords 

by 38. 

Grey asks the King to 
make Peers. 

The King refuses. 

Grey resigns—the Duke 
sent for. 

200,000 Birmingham men 
threaten to march on 
London. 

Vote of confidence in Grey 
in the Commons. 

The Duke fails. 

May 18th. Grey returns with 

power to make Peers. 

June 4th. The Lords pass the 

Bill. 


July. 


Sept. 


1832, 


April 


But behind that simple record of 
facts what passions, what timidities, 
what heroisms! What plots and 
counter-plots! What intrigues in the pal- 
ace and agitations in the cottage! The 
Lords had so much on their side. They 
were still rich in estate and mighty 
in prestige. They had all the powers 
of display, ability, and unbroken so- 
cial privilege. They were led by the 
greatest living soldier, and backed by 
a King, silly but obstinate, who slowly 
swung round completely to their sup- 
port. Against them was a new and 
composite party, untried in State-craft, 
easy to divide and conquer — headed by 
a half-hearted band of Whig nobles. 
frightened at their own audacity. 
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alarmed by the very clamor that sup- 
ported them, and embarrassed by a 
ragged tail of conspirators, rioters, and 
rick-burners. Nothing but the will of 
a mighty and determined trading class, 
steeled by the delay of forty years, 
could have won such a battle. 

Happily for us, that amiable and 
chatty Clerk of the Council, Charles 
Greville, revelled in that atmosphere 
of busy intrigue and feverish ma- 
neuvring that always fills the wings 
and the back-stairs behind the stage 
of any great political drama. His 
diary is never so good as when he him- 
self stood in the wings, the centre of 
some eager preparation. He loved the 
comings and goings of soft-hearted 
peacemakers, the frightened whispers 
of trimming indifferents, the garrulous 
gossip of self-important busy-bodies. 
The most critical time for any real 
measure of reform really arises, in 
England, when these efforts are going 
on away from the Press and the public 
eye. And so we can gather from Gre- 
ville that the real danger for the first 
Reform Bill arose in November and 
December, 1831.‘ 

It was a moment not wholly un- 
like, in kind if not degree, the recent 
crisis in the Education question. Six 
months before, a House of Commons 
had been returned on the definite is- 
sue of Reform, with a majority of 140 
in favor of the Reformers. In July 
and September the Reform Bill had 
been carried by majorities of 136 and 
109 — not quite half the majorities in 
the late Education Bill, but still large 
enough to express the popular will. 
For a whole year the agitation had 
been steadily rising, until it had be- 
come the movement of a nation. Re- 
form was on chatting terms with Revo- 
lution, and towns like Birmingham had 
shown in the clearest possible manner 


4See his Diary throughout those months. 
Vol, Il. of Journals of George IV. and William 
IV., chaps. xiv.-xviii. 
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that they were ready to stake life and 
liberty in this cause. And yet, un- 
touched by these influences, the House 
of Lords, on October 7th, had thrown 
out the Bill on its first reading by a 
majority of 41. 

For the moment, men talked of a 
second Dissolution, and the Lords fully 
expected that the Reformers had no 
other weapon but this blunt, double- 
edged, already twice-battered sword. 
But then, on October 12th, Greville, 
with sullen disfavor, notes that “the 
Reformers appear to have rallied their 
spirits.” “No resignation’ became the 
universal cry. A private member of 
the House of Commons, Lord Ebring- 
ton, had the happy idea of moving a 
vote of confidence in the Government 
on October 10, and carried it by a 
majority of 131. Bristol broke out in 
flame and riot. The political clubs, nom- 
inally suppressed, became immensely 
more powerful. There was a meeting 
of 150,000 persons in support of the 
Bill at Birmingham. The Reform 
Cabinet voted down the timid minority, 
and resolved to go on. The new Bill 
was prepared, and the Prime Minister. 
Earl Grey, began to revolve seriously 
the idea of proposing the creation of 
Peers. 

Then began the movement of the 
“Waveiers.” It grew out of two con- 
verging currents of feeling. On the 
Tory’s side, there was a small section 
of aristocrats, who feared the wholesale 
creation of Peers even more than they 
feared Reform. Their first instinct was 
to bring pressure on the King, and that 
they did steadily through the next few 
months, with the help of Greville and 
the King’s family. But there were two 
— Lord Harrowby and Lord Wharn- 
cliffe— who were seized with a much 
more brilliant idea. Reform was now 
obviously inevitable. Why not come 
to terms with the Reformers? Hap- 
pily for genuine Reform, the Duke of 
Wellington, tied to his anti-Reform pro- 
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nouncements, would have nothing tuo 
do with the movement. But it spread 
steadily among the moderate Peers, 
and was met by a movement on the 
other side of a corresponding nature. 
For within the Cabinet was a section 
of “Moderates,” who were thoroughly 
alarmed at the violence of the country. 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Melbourne, 
the Canningites who afterwards did so 
much to injure Liberalism, were the 
leaders of the movement. Lord Mel- 
bourne was really, at heart, a follower 
of Wellington: for he told Greville that 
the government of Englund could not, 
in his opinion, be carried on without 
the rotten boroughs. So here were all 
the elements of a pleasant little deal be- 
tween brother Peers, all afraid for their 
order, and all equally suspicious of the 
common people. 

The overtures began in November, 
and were carried on for the next three 
months in the usual manner of such 
negotiations — at country houses, in 
London drawing-rooms, with the help of 
wives and hangers-on, by mysterious 
minutes and letters passed from hand 
to hand. The stalwarts on both sides 
were furious, but the proceedings went 
steadily forward. Grey was drawn in; 
the Cabinet were consulted; con- 
cessions were hinted at. There were 
waverers within waverers. The Arch- 
bishop of the day—a_ certain Dr. 
Howley —was of course the shaki- 
est of all these reeds. “He is with 
us one day,” writes Greville in despair. 
“and then doubts, though I think we 
shall have him at last.” The upshot 
of the whole matter was that. on the 
one side the creation of new Peers was 
postponed, and on the other enough 
Peers abstained or came over to pass 
the second reading of the Bill on April 
14th by a bare nine votes. 

But there the efforts of the “Waver- 
ers’’ were exhausted. The high Tories 
were furious at the passage of the sec- 
ond reading. and neither Lord Har- 
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rowby wor Lord Wharneliffe were 
strong enough to face the storm, ‘Their 
party welted away. “Lhe Waverers, 
says Greville, on April 15th, “have 
ceused to be a party —a patcheu-up, 
miscellaneous coucern at best, of men 
who were half-reasoued, lalf-frightened 
over.” Greville ought to have kuown, 
for this melting snowball was his own 
handiwork. ‘hese men failed just in 
the hour of victory. For on April 22nd 
Lord Grey, delighted with the success 
of negotiations thus far, sent for 
Wharncliffe and offered to “make great 
concessions.” ‘the Whig Peers were 
now more anxious than ever to avoid 
swamping their order. Reform — “the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill” — was never in a more peril- 
ous plight. 

But at that moment the Tory “Wav- 
erers” wavered, and committed the 
fatal error of consenting to consult 
Lord Lyndhurst and his high Tory 
friends in their future negotiations. 
These men were so far blinded with 
passion as to believe that they could 
defeat the Bill and govern by the Duke 
and the Army. ‘They did not want 
a settlement, and the moment they 
were consulted, negotiation became a 
farce. The inevitable smash followed. 
That smash happened to come over the 
famous motion to postpone the dis- 
franchising clauses, but if not over 
that, it would have come over some- 
thing else. Lord Grey insisted that the 
motion must be dropped; Lord Wharn- 
cliffe agreed. The Tories insisted on 
it; Lord Wharncliffe protested, but 
finally climbed down. Then naturally, 
as men of honor, he and Lord Har- 


rowby said: “We must tell Grey.” 
Lyndhurst, determined on war, ob- 
jected. Wharncliffe fatally submitted, 


and the Reform Government found 
themselves suddenly both deserted and 
betrayed by the “Waverers” and beaten 
on May 7th by 35 votes. Furious at 
the event. Grey fell back into the ranks 
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ot the stalwarts, and refused to con~- 


tinue the work of government without 
the power of creating Peers. 

Reform was saved. Every school- 
boy knows what followed—how the 
King refused—how Grey resigned — 
how the Duke was sent for— how 
200,000 men of Birmingham prepared 
to march on London—how the Duke 
failed — how the King begged, pleaded. 
circularized — but how at last the Grey 
Ministry returned with the permit to 
create Peers in Grey’s pocket. Finally. 
Wellington left the House with 100 
Peers behind him, and on June 4th the 
Bill passed its third reading by 106 
to 22—a majority of 84. Fear had 
done its work, and the House of Lords 
had surrendered to a bold and resolute 
policy what they had refused to com- 
promise or concession. 


There is, indeed, another explanation 
that suggests itself to those who peep 
further behind the scenes. Greville 
gives us no glimpse into the gatherings 
of those busy and determined agita- 
tors who, for the first time since the 
Civil Wars, could claim power over 
great masses of serious and responsi- 
ble English citizens. But it was from 
these recesses—from Radical back par- 
lors and City club rooms—that the or- 
ders came which really dominated this 
contest. The Cabinet was fully in- 
formed that preparations for a rising 
were being made, not only in Birming- 
ham, but in several other big towns. 
The Army could not be relied upon. 
But there was an even more potent 
weapon devised for those less heroic 
persons who could not or would not 
fight; and the credit of the invention 
must now be given to that ingenious 
and resourceful ancestor of the modern 
Fabian movement, Mr. Francis Place, 
of Charing Cross, fashionable tailor and 
popular agitator. 


5 The following account is taken from Place’s 
diary in Graham Wallas’ “Life of Francis 
Place,” pp. 308-310. 
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On Saturday, May 12th, four days be- 
fore the Duke’s failure, there took 
place the last of many gatherings at 
Place’s house. It consisted of depu- 
ties from all parts of the country. 
Everybody then expected that the 
Duke would form an administration of 
desperate Tories who would dragoon 
the country. The quiet but determined 
men who met behind Place’s shop 
were quite ready for this, and arrange- 
ments were first calmly made by 
which all the provincial deputies should 
“return home and put the people in 
open opposition to the government of 
the Duke.” That done, the meeting 
then turned to consider an old scheme 
of Place’s for rendering government 
impossible by drawing cash from the 
banks. Some one suggested a placard, 
and another began drawing up a draft 
copy. “Among the words he wrote,” 
writes Place, “were these: ‘We must 
stop the Duke.’ These words struck 
me as containing nearly the whole that 
was necessary to be said. I therefore 
took a large sheet of paper and wrote 
thus:— 


TO STOP THE 
DUKE 
GO FOR 
GOLD. 


I held up the paper, and all at once 
said: ‘That will do; no more words are 
necessary.’ Money was put on the ta- 
ble, and in less than four hours bill- 
stickers were at work posting the 
bills.” 

Many contemporaries have described 
how London woke up next morning— 
on Sunday, May 13th—to find these 
bills on every wall; how first the Re 
formers began to take the advice, how 
then quiet men began to take alarm, 
until the banks began to feel the 
pressure. 

It is impossible to say how far this 
simple device contributed to the issue. 
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It was probably at no time possible 
that the Duke should have formed a 
Government which could have con- 
trolled that stormy Parliament, elected 
for nothing but Reform, and ready 
for any extremes in pursuit of it. 
But Place was afterwards informed 
and believed that on the chief day of 
crisis—May 18th—a messenger had been 
sent from the Bank of England to Earl 
Grey, to say that “the run upon all the 
banks would, in a few days, compel 
them to close their doors.” The mes- 
senger was sent on to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who informed the King, and 
Grey immediately received the famous 
permit.® 

If that story be true, it is an interest- 
ing fact that the one effective way to 
hinder a modern English Government 
should have been found, not in “barri- 
eades” or assassinations, but by plac- 
ing a finger on the main artery of the 
national currency. 

At any rate, the Radicals had con- 
quered. The Whig aristocracy had 
found all compromise useless, and the 
final demand of the whole Cabinet was 
not abated until Lord Grey had re- 
ceived this historical document in the 
King’s own writing:— 


Hig Majesty authorizes Earl Grey, if 
any obstacle should arise during the 
further progress of the Bill, to submit 
to him a creation of Peers to such an 
extent as shall be necessary to enable 
him te carry the Bill, always bearing 
in mind that it has been and still is His 
Majesty’s object to avoid any perma- 
nent increase to the Peerage, and there- 
fore that this addition to the House 
of Peers, if unfortunately it should be- 
come necessary, shall comprehend as 
large a proportion of the eldest sons of 

6 Wallae’ “ Place,” p. 321. Greville has an 
entry in his diary on May 17th to the effect 
that Baring, who was to have been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Wellington, told the 
Duke that “he would face a thousand devils 
rather than such a House of Commons.” That 
language seems to have appealed to the Duke, 
for he immediately afterwards declined the 
Government. 
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Peers and collateral heirs of childless 
Peers as can possibly be brought for- 
ward. William R., St. James’s Palace, 
May 18th, 1832." 

That letter, according to the rule of 
our constitution, creates a precedent. 
The position of the House of Lords 
has never been the same since. Its 
power is conditioned by the knowledge 
that, given the occasion and the Mon- 
arch’s consent, what has been done 
once can be done again. 

Such is the story of the great Reform 
struggle. No one can fail to observe 
one striking similarity to a more re- 
cent contest. Both in 1832 and in 
1906 the quality of compromise was 
strained to the furthest point. In both 
eases it failed in face of the dogged 
obstinacy of a hereditary caste. In 
1832 the only measure that succeeded 
was a deliberate resolution to strike 
at the very heart. Will any other pol- 
icy—whatever shape it may take—suc- 
ceed in 1907 and 1908? 


From the fight of 1831-2, we pass 
next to the fight of 1860-1, almost ex- 
actly a generation later as time is cal- 
culated by rough chronologists. The 
first struggle was for a free Parlia- 
ment. The second was for a free 
Press. 

The Paper Duty was one of the last 
of the great restrictive taxes which 
had survived the Free Trade sweep. 
It was technically an Excise Duty and 
therefore not directly offensive to Free 
Traders. It brought to the Exchequer 
a comfortable sum of over £1,000,000 a 
year, and economists shook sage heads 
at the “waste” of this sum in a year 
of tightened finance. But there was a 
far deeper feeling in its favor. In one 
of his last speeches against the Reform 
Bill, Sir Robert Peel had warned the 
country against the peril and the despo- 
tism of journalism. During the thirty 
years which had passed since 1832 the 


7The correspondence of the late Earl Grey 
with H. M. William IV., Vol. II., pp. 434-5. 
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Press had grown more powerful in 
the land, and it was now straining at 
the leash of a heavy tax upon paper 
which kept the price of the principai 
daily papers up to fourpence and five- 
pence. The comfortable classes, as a 
whole, were rather in favor of “leav- 
ing the thing alone.” The papermak- 
ers and the Times were hotly for the 
same side. Nor was the opposition to 
abolition confined to the Tories or the 
House of Lords. The Whigs were no- 
where enthusiastic. Lord Palmerston, 
who happened to be the Prime Minis- 
ter, was openly opposed to it. The 
Cabinet were profoundly divided. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Pal- 
merston’s Government, boldly proposed 
in the Budget of 1860 to abolish the 
whole duty. The various financial 
proposals in those days were framed 
in separate Bills, and sent up sepa- 
rately to the House of Lords. The 
Paper Duty Repeal Bill soon became 
the central feature of a Budget that 
was not the least glorious of that no- 
ble series in which Mr. Gladstone com- 
pleted the Free Trade fabric. Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal was supported in 
the country by a powerful body of agi- 
tators, banded together against the 
“Tax upon Knowledge.” It was op- 
posed in Parliament by every obscu- 
rantist and reactionary who hoped to 
make news and discussion dearer by 
taxing the rags they were printed on. 
Lord Palmerston spoke against Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal for three-quarters 
of an hour in Cabinet, and wrote to the 
Queen that if the Lords threw out the 
Bill “they would perform a good public 
service.” * 

Thus encouraged, the 
the Bill in the House 
waxed in strength, and succeeded on 
May 8th in reducing the Government's 
majority in the Paper Duty Repeal Bill 
to nine. There was at the same time a 


opponents of 
of Commons 


8 Morley’s *‘ Gladstone,” vol. ii. p. 31. 
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dead set against Gladstone in the 
clubs.’ 

Here seemed a great opportunity for 
the House of Lords. Led by that an- 
cient and implacable enemy of human 
liberty, Lord Lyndhurst, now eighty- 
eight years of age, they took their 
courage in both hands and on May 31st 
threw out the Bill by 89. It was an 
open defiance, not only of. Government 
legislation, but of the Commons’ an- 
cient claim to control finance. 

Then followed almost precisely the 
same situation as we have noted in 
the case of the Reform Bill. There 
were the usual “waverers,” though now 
all on the Liberal side, and led by the 
Prime Minister himself. Lord Palmer- 
ston proposed acquiescence; Lord John 
Russell virtually agreed; and it seemed 
as if the House of Commons would 
tamely submit to what was a defiant 
claim to oligarchic control of the na- 
tional purse. 

But Mr. Gladstone was not so easily 
beaten. He had behind him an im- 
mense body of public opinion. He 
was at the height of his earlier fame, 
and full of invincible energy. He im- 
mediately fought the issue in the Cabi- 
net. He won over a majority of his 
colleagues, and forced the Prime Min- 
ister to give way. Action had now 
to be taken, and three declaratory 
resolutions were drawn up to be moved 
by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons. Lord Palmerston did his 
utmost by speech and influence to 
weaken the force of those resolutions. 
But Mr. Gladstone, greatly inspired, 
pitched his note high in the very face 
of his own leader, and stamped the 
action of the Lords as a “daring in- 
novation on the Constitution.” Mr. 


9 See Greville’s Diary, May 12th, 1866. 

10 Palmerston said to Gladstone, ‘* Of course 
you are mortified and disappointed, but your 
disappointment is nothing to mine, who had 
a horse with whom I hoped to win the Derby, 
and he went amiss at the last moment.” Gre 
ville, May 28th, 1860. 
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Gladstone’s zeal succeeded, for the 
House of Commons gave him a ma- 
jority*of 33. 

Nothing, indeed, that Palmerston said 
could minimize the effect of the third 
of the resolutions then passed by the 
House of Commons and now standing 
for all time on the book of the stand- 
ing orders of the House of Commons. 
If we want to grasp fully the effect of 
that resolution we must glance back 
at the famous financial resolutions of 
the seventeenth century. The present 
financial privileges of the House of 
Commons, never recognized by the late 
Lord Salisbury, but otherwise uni- 
versally accepted as part of the British 
Constitution, rest, strangely enough, 
ultimately on this bare _ resolution, 
passed in the year 1671:— 


That in all aids given to the King by 
the Commons the rate or aid ought not 
to be altered by the Lords. 


Expanded in 1678 by this rider:— 


That all aids and supplies, and aids 
to His Majesty in Parliament, are the 
sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills 
for the granting of any such aids and 
supplies ought to begin with the Com- 
mons; and that it is the undoubted and 
sole right of the Commons to direct, 
limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, condi- 
tions, limitations and qualifications of 
such grants: which ought not to be 
changed or altered by the House of 
Lords. 


Now, both these resolutions had been 
accepted by Lord Lyndhurst as final; 
and he had based his entire case on 
an unfortunate protest of the Commons 
in 1689, in which they had appeared to 
accept the right of the House of Lords 
to reject Finance Bills as a whole:-- 


As the Kings and Queens, by the 
laws and constitutions of Parliament, 
are to take all or to leave all, in such 
gifts, grants, and presents from the 
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Commons, and cannot take part and 
leave part, so are the Lords to pass all 
or reject all, without diminution or 
alteration. 


The Select Committee appointed by 
Palmerston to search the journals of 
the House for precedents discovered 
that the House of Lords had made use 
of this admission to reject thirty-six 
small taxes since 1714. But it was 
agreed that the rejection of the Paper 
Duty Bill created a new precedent and 
a new claim. If such things could 
pass, it was mere vanity to say that 
the House of Commons controlled its 
own finance. 

Here, then, was the resolution which 
Mr. Gladstone had persuaded the Cabi- 
net to submit to the House of Com- 
mons:— 


That to guard for the future against 
the undue exercise of that power (the 
power of rejection) by the Lords, and 
to secure to the Commons their rightful 
control over taxation and supply, this 
House has in its own hands the power 
so to impose and remit taxes, and to 
frame Bills of supply, that the right of 
the Commons as to the matter, manner, 
measure and time, may be maintained 
inviolate. 


Mr. Gladstone knew that this resolu- 
tion gave him precisely the weapon he 
required. For the rest of the Session 
of 1860 he could do nothing but sit 
by—“half-dead, broken-down, tempest- 
tossed,” as the Speaker described him 
in a letter to Greville"—while Lord 
Palmerston exhorted the Commons to 
“bear and forbear.” But with the 
spring of 1861 he was again in rebel- 
lion, and started his new campaign 
precisely from the vantage-ground 
seized by the resolution of 1860. The 
House of Lords admitted that they had 
the right to reject only; but it was 
clear that, by exercising this right 


11 Grevi'le, Aug. 11th, 1860. Mr. Morley says 
that Mr. Gladstone was always very much 
amused at this description. 
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shrewdly, on finance proposals sent up 
to them in detail, they could practically 
control and re-fashion the finance of 
the country. There was only one way 
out of this, and that was to send up 
all the finance proposals of the year in 
bulk, leaving them but one possible 
way of expressing their objections—by 
rejecting all at once. By that device, 
the Lords must be reduced to the al- 
ternatives of either upsetting the whole 
government of the country, or of drop- 
ping their control over finance. 

Such was the proposal—now a com- 
monplace, then a violent paradox—laid 
before the astonished Cabinet, and re- 
ceived with cold dislike by the Whig 
Peers. Mr. Gladstone’s diaries and 
memoranda reflect the fierceness of the 
internal struggle. “The battle in Par- 
liament was hard; but was nothing to 
the internal fighting”; and of the Cabi- 
net, on April 12th, he wrote: “We 
‘broke up’ in one sense, and all but 
in another.” But Palmerston’s weak- 
ness in such a struggle was that he 
loved a quiet life. At last he “yielded 
gracefully”; the finance proposals were 
introduced in one Bill; the Repeal of 
the Paper Duty, now Clause IV. of the 
Finance Bill, was carried in the House 
of ‘Commons by 15 votes; and the 
House of Lords had to look on while 
it passed them by, secure from the 
reach of their still ravening maw. 

Thus, once more the House of Lords 
was defeated by the adoption of a reso- 
lute plan, steadily carried forward to 
its final accomplishment. The Press 
was freed from the “Tax on Knowl- 
edge,” and—what was even more im- 
portant—the Lords were finally de- 
barred from any interference with 


finance. The new feature in this strug- 

gle was the revelation of the power la- 

tent in a mere resolution of the House of 

Commons. The financial resolution of 

1860, passed by a small majority, has 

become one of the governing Constitu- 
12 Morley’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 39. 
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tional rules of Parliament. Is there 
not here some suggestion of the possi- 
ble power of another such resolution in 
another sphere of public policy? 


From the fights for a Free Parlia- 
ment and a Free Press, we pass to the 
latest—the fight for a Free Army in 
1871. 

The contest of 1871 arose over a 
scandal of Government which had sur- 
vived the Reform Act and threatened 
to paralyze the efforts of those who 
wished to reform the British Army. 
Alone of all Government offices, mili- 
tary commissions were still openly 
bought and sold, and their prices on 
the market—often rising to thousands 
of pounds—were as openly quoted as if 
they had been stocks, shares, or “liv- 
ings” in a national church. The sale 
of any other Government office was a 
penal offence under an admirable Act 
of George III.," but there was a slip- 
pery line in that Act which gave power 
to the Monarch to legalize the sale of 
military commissions by Royal War- 
rant, and the power had been instantly 
seized and used ever since. Some of 
the results of the system had been ap- 
parent in the Crimean War; but vested 
interests are powerful, and it was only 
the dramatic collapse of the French 
Army at Sedan that finally brought 
home to thoughtful men that brains, 
and not long purses, were required for 
victory in war. But though Downing 
Street was convinced, the “Horse 
Guards” was still strenuously opposed. 
The Army—or, rather, the officers of 
the Army—fought against the proposal 
with all the fury of a threatened caste. 
All through the spring and summer 
they continued their obstruction in the 
House of Commons with that dogged 
ingenuity for which the least articulate 
military members have often shown 
such an extraordinary capacity. And, 
finally, when the Army Bill reached 

1349, George III. 
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the House of Lords in July, that as- 
sembly met the Bill as they met the 
Plural Voting Bill last year, with a 
dilatory resolution. 

Then came that dramatic coup of Mr. 
Gladstone’s which created so wide a 
ferment at the time among both Tories 
and Radicals. The House of Lords 
carried their resolution, killing the Bill, 
on July 17th. On July 18th the Cabi- 
net resolved to advise the Queen to is- 
sue a new Royal Warrant, as she was 
obviously able to do, cancelling the 
warrant issued by George III. The 
Queen readily agreed, asking only for 
a minute from her Ministers stating 
their reasons for the advice. On July 
20th the Government announced their 
decision to both Houses. 

If Mr. Gladstone had adopted this 
course at the beginning, the use of the 
Royal Warrant would have caused no 
scandal and probably little sensation. 
He was technically well within the 
four corners of the law. But having 
chosen to submit this new policy to 
Parliament, the intervention of the 
Royal Warrant inevitably took on the 
appearance of an employment of the 
Crown against the Lords. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, of course, with his quick eye for 
a situation, did not hesitate to de- 
nounce it immediately as a revival of 
the “Royal Prerogative’’--“A very high- 


handed course’—a “shameful and 
avowed conspiracy.” These phrases 
were but the obvious cries of a 


thwarted Opposition, appealing to the 
discontented in every camp. The 
House of Lords followed suit with a 
resolution denouncing the interference 
with “the independent action of the 
Legislature.” That, again, was a mat- 
ter of course. But the serious thing 
for Mr. Gladstone was that his action 
roused the opposition of many earnest 
Radicals whose eyes were still fixed on 
the historical perils of the Royal Pre- 
rogative. Mr. Fawcett declared that 


he would rather have had Army Pur- 
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chase for ten years longer. Mr. Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt, then in his bril- 
liant youth, reminded the House that 
Strafford had “died on the block and 
Clarendon been disgraced’ for little 
less. And Lord Salisbury, in the 
House of Lords, shrewdly echoing the 
Radical outcry, contended that the same 
Royal Prerogative might be used for 
upsetting the Franchise and changing 
the whole distribution of seats. 

Mr. Gladstone made no serious ef- 
fort to meet these arguments. He 
based his action entirely on expediency 
—on the urgency of need for an honest 
army, on the hopelessness of any other 
method of achieving it. Such a plea 
could not be expected to convince 
frightened purists, or to affect those 
who still believed in the quaint custom 
of buying and selling the right to lead 
and die in battle. He might, indeed. 
have easily disposed of Lord Salisbury. 
It is clear that whatever the Royal 
Prerogative can do, it cannot prevail 
over statutory law, either to change 
the Franchise, or, as has been recently 
suggested, to suspend the Act of Union. 
What has been done by Parliament can 
be undone by Parliament only. But 
still there is a great sphere of action 
for the Royal Prerogative. And the 
question is: How far is it advisable for 
a Liberal Government to encourage its 
use? 

Strangely enough, the Constitutional 
lawyers have come to Mr. Gladstone’s 
help. Mr. Dicey, in a famous passage, 
has declared that “the Prerogatives of 
the Crown have become the privileges 
of the people,” and has even thrown 
out the suggestion that “if the Govern- 
ment of Parliament is ever transformed 
into Government by the House of 
Commons, the transformation will, it 
may be conjectured, be effected by use 
of the Prerogatives of the Crown.” “ 
As a matter of fact, the Prerogative of 


14 Dicey’s “Law of the Constitution,” pp. 
393-4. 
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the Crown is in daily and almost 
hourly use by every Government. 
Whatever is done without cousulting 
Parliament, is done by the Prerogative 
of the Crown. The recent Constitution 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Col- 
ony have been granted by the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Every treaty made 
by a British Government is made by 
the same Prerogative. What the old 
Radicals forgot is that the whole sit- 
uation has changed since the days 
of the Stuarts. The Crown cannot 
now act without the advice and consent 
of a Minister. For the Crown, there- 
fore, we should read “the Cabinet.” 
The Prerogative of the Crown only be- 
comes perilous when it is used against 
the House of Commons. Used against 
the House of Lords the Prerogative 
of the Crown is the Privilege of the 
People used against the Privilege of the 
Peers. Used carefully, it is inevitably 
one of the chief weapons in the contest, 
and it is impossible to suppose that it 
was used for the last time in 1871. 


Here, then, we have three notable 
cases, all providing us with stimulus 
and suggestion in the present fight. 
Each case brought some new and un- 
expected weapon from the inexhausti- 
ble armory of our miraculous Consti- 
tution. The battle over Reform showed 
the power of the Ministry that can bring 
the Monarch to the final and conclu- 
sive act of creating new Peers to carry 
out his policy. The battle over the 
Paper Duty showed the immense au- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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thority and sweep of mere resolutious 
of the House of Commous, backed by 
the authority of the Speaker, and built 
on the power of the people. ‘he battle 
over Army Purchase showed the power 
of the Royal Prerogative in hands that 
know how to use it with skill and 
moderation. 

All these powers may be useful to us 
in the fight that inevitably lies ahead 
of us. The power of a House of Com- 
mons resolution, so often used in the 
Reform struggle, and victorious in the 
sphere of finance, lies ready to our 
hand. It is the obvious first move in 
the great game. The power of creat- 
ing Peers has, for the moment, an ob- 
vious quantitative difficulty of its own; 
but the very number required means 
a greater peril to the privileges of that 
order, and a serious and determined 
threat will carry with it so much the 
greater fear. Not to be employed ex- 
cept for the gravest objects, that still 
remains the most powerful Constitu- 
tional check upon the power of the 
British oligarchy. Finally, we have 
the power of the Royal Prerogative, 
only to be used by those who can se- 
eure that it should always mean the 
“Privilege of the People,”” and not be- 
come a knife to shear their liberties. 

Nor are these weapons all. For it 
is not to be doubted that, from the 
same armory, other, and perhaps 
sharper, weapons can be fetched by 
those who have the daring and resource 
to bring them away. 


Harold Spender. 





AN ATTEMPT TO REVIVE THE DRAMATIC HABIT. 


A bright October morning with a 
touch of hoar-frost on the trees, only 
just beginning to don the livery of their 
autumn sleep, and there in the Ab- 
bey of Westminster, at the foot of 
Henry the Fifth’s tomb, four red roses 
and a eard—‘“In memory of Agin- 


court.” Again, a month later, a win- 
try November evening, dimly outlined 
in the gathering shadows of the smoke 
and fog — three women praying at the 
shrine of the Confessor, on St. Ed- 
ward’s Day. Once more, a summer 
afternoon in a provincial town of Eng- 
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land, after a matinée of one of Shuke- 
speare’s historical plays, | overheard an 
old countryman addressing the man- 
ager: “Gou biess you, sir, for showing 
us them ’istory plays; they have taught 
me ‘ow we English became what we 
are and ‘ow we can keep so.” 

These are but few of the many in- 
cidents that point to the awakening 
of the people to a larger view of the 
possibilities of our national life. That 
awakening seems to seek expression 
in the desire to render service to 
Britain, whether in the sphere of art 
or of literature, or of national defence. 
As an incentive to such service there 
seems a growing desire on the part 
of the people to listen once more to 
the stories our fathers have told us, of 
wisdom in council and mighty deeds 
in war. 

In conjunction with this national 
feeling comes the craving of the art- 
ist to connect his work with the tra- 
ditions of a time when ugliness in our 
towns was the exception and not the 
rule. In the words of Ruskin and of 
Morris, the Renaissance of art in Eng- 
land, which seems about to come upon 
us, is springing partly from a recog- 
nition of the necessity of taking up 
the story of the wonder and the beauty 
of life where our fathers left off. Our 
system of education has to learn the 
limitation of the term “utility,” that 
the measure of a thing’s value is not 
solely how much money can be got 
out of it. 

Drama, of all the arts, is in a sense 
the most obviously national and popu- 
lar, as a means for expressing the 
thoughts and feelings, the hopes and 
aspirations of all classes of the com- 
munity. It borrows from all the 
other arts, and therefore can stimulate 
and arouse interests among those who 
have forgotten them: in a word, “In 
the theatre there lies the spiritual seed 
and kernel of all national poetic and 
all national ethical culture. No other 
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branch can ever truly flourish, or ever 
aid in cultivating the folk, until the 
theatre’s all-powerful assistance has 
been completely recognized and guar- 
unteed.”” 1 propose to deal with the 
work which the Dramatic Revival So- 
ciety has set before it, from three 
points of view: 

(1) In its relation to the country dis- 
tricts and the towns. 

(2) In its relation to schools, as a 
once popular but now neglected means 
of education. 

(8) In its relation to the religious life 
of the community. 


(1) A large portion of our heroic 
deeds owe their greatness to the strong 
“yeoman life’ of England, to the in- 
spiration we have drawn from our 
mother earth. 

Our poetry, our history, our art, our 
literature, and our laws speak of a time 
when Nature and her many voices 
could be heard in the Council Chamber 
and in the cottage. We are not there- 
fore surprised that it is to the coun- 
try districts that we have to look 
chiefly for the survivals of our folk- 
drama. 

From a revival of this dramatic 
habit, once truly national, may come 
the means of relieving much of the 
dulness of our rural life. From the 
pageant. the local play, folk song and 
dance, will be supplied the intellectual 
stimulus which was once provided by 
the monastic plays, by the wandering 
companies of actors and of mummers, 
and in earlier times by the harpist, 
the minstrel, the bard, the jongleur, 
and the Anglo-Saxon gleeman. 

The dramatic instinct of the people 
survives in the children’s games, such 
as “King of the Castle,” &c., and in 
“Punch and Judy,” the “Christmas 
Mummers,” the “Lord Mayor’s Show” 
and the like. It may be of interest to 
quote some passages from the perform- 
ance of the Mummers. Their stock 
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play is given in much the same form 
in various districts extending from 
Sutherlandshire to the Isle of Wight. 


In comes I, old Father Christmas, 
Christmas or Christmas not, 

But I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot! 


In comes I, King George o’ England, 

That man of courage bold, 

And with my broadsword in my hand 

[ won ten thousand pounds in gold. 

"Twas I that fought the fiery Dragon 

And brought him to his slaughter, 

And by these means I won the King of 
Egypt’s daughter. 


In I comes, the Turkish Knight 
Comes from the Turkish lands to fight. 
Pardon me, King George, I will pay. 
But never will I be thy slave. 


O King, O King, what has thou done’ 
I believe thou hast killed my only son. 


In I come, a very good Doctor, 

I’ve travelled in Italy, Sicily, France. 
and Spain, 

And now I’ve come back to old Eng- 
land again. 

I can cure itch, stitch, palsy, and gout. 

If the old Devil’s in ’un, I'll soon vetch 
‘un out. 


I kicked her one hundred and ninety- 
nine miles 

Through the eye of a needle into a 
yawnyard, 

Where the wind never blew and the 
cocks never crew, 

And the mice ran about on tiptoe. 
afraid of being watched. 


God bless the lady of this house with 
the gold chain round her neck. 


Their paper rosettes, streamers of va- 
rious colors, and conical headgear 
might owe their origin to an Etruscan. 
Assyrian, Byzantine, Anglo-Saxon, or 
Henry the Fifth fashion. The words 
savor curiously of the Druid, Robin 
Hood, Arthur, the early Church and 
the Crusades, and in some modern de- 


generate versions, of music-halls and 
quack medicines. 

Besides these faint echoes of an older 
day, in the last few years there has 
been a marked increase of activity in 
the sphere of folk-drama. The peasant 
of the South, we are told by those who 
know him best, unlike the Scot, though 
he will not walk ten yards to a library. 
will gladly trudge ten miles to a the- 
atre or a “horsemanship.” The Pa- 
geants of Ripon, Flint, Shrewsbury, 
Sherborne, and Warwick were but the 
precursors of Bury, Winchester, Rom- 
sey and many others. The Grasmere 
and Hildenborough plays find their 
counterpart in similar performances at 
Abington, Coldstream, Newark, and 
in Norfolk, Devonshire, Berkshire. 
Gloucester, Yorkshire, and elsewhere. 

At Alvechurch for twenty-five years 
has existed a Shakespeare Society, 
originally instituted by the Vicar, Arch- 
deacon Walters, and now carried on by 
his successor, Bishop Mylne. The low 
comedian of their company, a hale and 
cheery old man of sixty-five, is the 
plumber and bricklayer of the com- 
munity. On being asked when he 
found time to study such parts as Bot- 
tom the weaver, Dogberry and the like, 
he said, “Just v'\en I am at my work, 
mending a drain, tiling a house, or 
building a wall.” “Eh,” said another 
member of the company, “and ’e do 
build the best walls in Worcestershire. 
that ’e do.” 

In a small Berkshire village, the 
story of the River Kennet and of the 
River Isis has been daintily told by the 
village children, coached by the Squire’s 
wife, in terms of local poetry, local 
music, interspersed with passages of 
Browning and of Tennyson. At Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the Masque, the Morris 
Dance, the Singing Pilgrims, the flower 
procession add their quota of enjoy- 
ment to the celebration of the yearly 
Shakespearean festival. These are but 
a few instances of the reviving tenden- 
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cies of the rural districts to find recre- 
ation and instruction in some form of 
dramatic representation. 

It is interesting to note how Morris 
Dancing, which was for « long time 
preserved in its best form in only one 
or two places in England, notably in 
the neighborhood of Crewe and of Et- 
tington, has taken root, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Cecil Sharp, in the East 
End of London. To such an ex- 
tent is this the case that many of the 
villages are applying to the East End 
for instructors in this rural art. 

For the big towns, it is obvious that 
Drama remains one of the few means 
of lifting its toilers for a moment be- 
yond this ignorant present; the only 
means, for many, of showing them 
any beauty, of giving them any sensa- 
tion, beyond that experienced in a pub- 
lic-house or at a street fight. Many 
look forward, in the near future, to 
folk-song, folk-drama, and folk-dance 
figuring largely in the programme of 
the music-hall, when that necessary it- 
stitution has shaken off the trammeis 
and restrictions of what some think 
a selfish and shortsighted legislation. 

2) In its relation to education. On 
the value of drama as a means of gen- 
eral education there is no need to en- 
large. The attendance of schools at 
theatres; the almost universal fashion 
of a school performance once a year, 
such the Shakespeare plays of 
Ellesmere, Sedbergh, Denstone, Man- 
ehester Grammar School, Birmingham 
Technical School, and in old days at 
Winchester, the Latin play of West- 
minster, and the Greek plays of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are acknowledg- 
ments of this, but it is more with the 
use of drama as teaching some special 
subject that I wish to deal here. Most 
teachers are agreed in their preference 
for the concrete instruction rather than 
the abstract. The picture, though not 
so popular in this country as in Ger- 
many. is largely made use of. The 
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monks and other educationalists were 
fully aware in medizval times of the 
value of the dramatic picture. This 
value is, however, only appreciated in 
England by a few teachers of to-day; 
those who have tried it are unanimous 
in praise of the results thereby at- 
tained. Once when staying in a small 
village I happened to inquire what on 
earth the noise, crowd, and clamor in 
a neighboring field portended. Il was 
informed that this was the day on 
which a celebrated “coach” taught his 
army pupils Roman history, and pres- 
ently as ny ear became accustomed to 
the din, cries for Rome and for the 
Volscians, shouts for Caius Marcius 
and for Aufidius became distinguish- 
able. At first | was informed that 
parents objected to the damage done 
to their boys’ clothes. Hannibal's cout 
was rent in twain at the battle of Can 
nee, the leg of Scipio Africanus was 
broken at Zama, but as they both 
passed high up into Sandhurst these ac- 
cidents were overlooked. 

Only the other day in Sussex, one of 
the supporters of the Dramatic Revi- 
val Society, on visiting a school and 
asking what the children knew of Rich- 
ard the Second, had the following ex- 
perience: “I am _ Bolingbroke,” said 
one; “I am Wat Tyler,” said another: 
“We are Richard the Second because he 
is so long,” cried two in a breath, and 
forthwith they proceeded to enact the 
story of his life. The schoolmistress in- 
formed my friend that the children not 
only learned quicker, but remembered 
longer the lessons taught them in this 
way; that the clever children had be- 
come much keener, that the dunces on 
whom all teaching seemed thrown 
away had at last begun to learn: and 
that the parents of the children so far 
shared the enthusiasm as to 
all her history books in order to be 
able to participate in the joyous tasks 
oft the little ones. This lady used the 
method in many branches of study. 
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North America, in the geography les- 
son, was associated with Red Indians 
and tomahawks, and pleasant games on 
the warpath. I do not kuow whether it 
had reached as far as scalps, and I be- 
lieve there was some confusion as to 
the lamas of South America, that spit 
at you when you feed them, and the 
Lamas of Thibet, but in spite of these 
drawbacks and in spite of opposition 
at first both from the parents and from 
the authorities, the system has been 
adhered to, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction to the pupils and to the 
Inspector. 

To conclude this part of the subject, 
many a scholar has been heard to say 
that he did not understand what a 
Greek play meant until he saw it acted 
on the stage; he had not understood its 
relation to the religious and political 
life of Greece, or the pregnant meaning 
of its message to the life of to-day. 
Iiven a University bootmaker has been 
known to come out from one of the 
performances, declaring that he had at 
last acquired a respect for alpha, beta, 
gamma, delta, and what comes of it. 

(3) “Mother, get up; why are you 
kneeling? People are leaving the the- 
atre.” “I am sorry, dear; I thought 
I was in church.” So spoke an elderly 
Quaker lady, who had come in eight 
miles from the country to see a Shake- 
spearean play, and who had never been 
inside a theatre before. The dominant 
impression after seeing Hamlet was 
that she had been present at some sort 
of religious ceremony. 

The same feeling has often been no- 
ticed amongst audiences at the Greek 
plays, Mysteries and Moralities; in fact, 
wherever the translation or transfigu- 
ration of self to a higher plane has 
ealled forth the words, “It is good for 
us to be here.” Markedly was this 
the case at the performance of the 
Chester plays and at the presentation 
of Everyman. The reverent silence of 
the onlookers showed the sincerity of 
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their appreciation. One realized the 
relation of the mystery plays to me- 
dizval England; one felt how much 
literature and drama had lost by hav- 
ing allowed this particular form of 
thought-expression to fall into disuse. 
How much the priests of all religions 
have depended on these feelings for 
the dissemination of their various doc- 
trines and the inculcation of moral 
truths is well known to the student of 
Greek, Catholic, and Buddhist history. 

It is generally found in these under- 
takings that all differences are laid 
aside; the Roman Catholic, the Wes- 
leyan, and the Anglican all work side 
by side at the Mystery, Morality, or 
fairy story dealt with in “our play.” 
The dramatic representations of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” or of the Nativity 
have brought to many a parish and vil- 
lage a Christmas message of peace and 
good will. 

There is not space in the limits of an 
article like this to deal at length with 
the machinery which the Dramatic Re- 
vival Society can employ to meet the 
needs of these various movements, but 
it is held that the mere establishment 
of a central office, for recording what 
has been done and is still doing 
amongst us, may be of great service to 
those villages and parishes that have 
any story they wish to tell in dramatic 
form. Such an office has enabled 
us to give information to many schools 
and societies as to the staging of va- 
rious plays, what music, scenery, cos- 
tumes, acting versions &c. to use. 
Again, many plays are sent to us, vary- 
ing from the simple Socratic dialogue 
to complex conversations between all 
the Gods and Demigods of Greece and 
Rome. Only the other day~ we sent 
down to a school an adaptation from 
Herodotus of the death of Crcesus. 
Similar adaptations from Froissart, 
Moliére, and from our master novelists 
and many other sources reach our of- 
fice, and are handed on to those who 
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may require them. The same post 
brought us in a demand for a play on 
a Missionary subject, and a copy of 
a small play on St. Augustine. Some 
plays that reach us are suitable in 
form and style for the requirements of 
the professional theatre; these we read 
and send on to members of our Society 
likely to need them, or to aid in their 
production. From our library and the 
designs we hope to accumulate, our 
members will be able to obtain all the 
information they may require for pro- 
ducing their own work in their own 
way. 

We do not pretend that the Grasmere 
or Hildenborough players may have 
any need of our Society’s help, but we 
believe that our members can learn 
much from such Societies for the pro- 
motion of the movement which the 
Dramatic Revival Society has at heart. 

We have established, or are in course 
of establishing, friendly relations with 
Miss Mouillot’s Amateur Players’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Sharp and Mr. Gardiner’s 
Folk-song and Folk-dance movement, 
and with Mr. Blunt, of the Peasant Art 
Society; also with Mrs. Gomme and the 
Old English Pastime and Children’s 
Game Society. We do not know that 
we shall be of much help to them, but 
we think they will be glad to see the 
result of their efforts made practically 
useful in the village pageant and vil- 
lage drama. 

In conclusion, I have, I hope, how- 
ever cursorily and inadequately, given 
some information as to the field of our 
labors, and the method we shall employ 
in ploughing our not lonely furrow. 
I have shown how our work is in some 
way, in however humble a degree, in 
harmony -with the cry of “Back to the 
land,” and the Garden City; how it 
may brighten the life of the laborer 
and make his labor more intelligent 
and more effective; how it may aid in 
the renaissance of the arts which seems 
to be about to dawn upon us, by lay- 
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Art, in the re-establishment of folk- 
drama. No art can be truly national 
unless it has such a foundation A 
great artist whom we invited to join 
us wrote back, “Certainly, art, drama, 
and conscription, more than anything 
else, will civilize our Empire.” It is 
in this spirit that our task is under- 
taken, not for the purpose of making a 
good laborer into a bad actor, but in 
the hope of refining some of his amuse- 
ments, and suggesting to him new 
forms of recreation and intellectual 
pleasure. 

England possesses a great storehouse 
of this kind in the shape of dances, 
songs, and plays, and they are so often 
left on the shelf undusted and for- 
gotten. 

By telling the story that our fathers 
have told us of England’s greatness 
and gladness, we shall do something 
to make life more joyous, wiser and 
richer, for town and village. In so 
doing we shall assist many problems, 
not directly our own, such as that of 
self-defence and the revival of agri- 
culture. In a word, we too are seek- 
ing to take part in the movement that 
is all around us for the re-awakening 
of England. 

Whether the name be well chosen or 
not, the objects of the Society can 
surely do something to make the tradi- 
tion of “Merrie England” a reality, by 
song and by dance, by tableau, by 
drama, by recitation, by pageant, by 
mystery or fairy play. We can do 
something to help the people to realize 
the joy and the sorrow of their own 
lives and of others. In showing them 
a ready form for the expression of 
these emotions, we shall increase the 
one and lessen or console the other. 
We shall as a nation again realize 
what every nation at its greatest holds 
ever before it—that human progress is 
realized, according to God’s providence, 
in terms of immortal happiness or im- 
mortal pain. 

Frank R. Benson. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Miss CAREY AND THE DecToR VISIT 
WILLIAM WHITE IN PRISON. 


Miss Carey and the doctor had been 
talking, as it was very natural that 
they often should, about William 
White. “There must be a great deal of 
good in that poor man, I am sure,” 
Miss Carey said, “to have brought me 
back my bracelet as he did after his 
poor daughter’s death. I am sure he 
must have given way to some mo- 
mentary impulse to vice, such as might 
befall any one of us, when he com- 
mitted that dreadful burglary.” 

The vision of Miss Carey giving way 
to an overpowering impulse to commit 
burglary brought a grim smile to the 
doctor’s face, but all his answer was 
to growl out, “Momentary impulse to 
vice! Momentary impulse to virtue, 
more likely, when he brought back 
your bracelet! ,You may be quite sure 
he has repented of it ever since.” 

“I cannot understand the ingratitude 
of the man,” said Miss Carey, return- 
ing to the feature of the case that al- 
ways struck her most painfully. 

“Ingratitude, my dear madam, as I 
have said often, is the independence of 
the heart. In some respects it is a 
fine quality.” 

Miss Carey sighed. She flushed a 
little then, with embarrassment about 
the best way of putting a proposition 
which she had in her mind to make, 
and which she was sure would not 
meet with the doctor’s approbation. 

“Would there be any objection.” she 
asked, “I mean would it be possible ?— 
if it would, I should very much like to 
go and see that poor man in prison.” 

“Poor man, madam!” the doctor ex- 
claimed, surprised. “What in the 
name of conscience would vou wisb to 
be seeing him for?” 
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“I do not exactly know,” said Miss 
Carey, “but I should very much like 
to see him.” 

“But it is a long journey for you to 
make, Amelia,” the doctor said kindly, 
in dissuasion. “T am afraid it will 
tire you. And besides, there is not the 
slightest chance of his telling you what 
he has done with any of the things. 
These fellows never will.” 

“I daresay not,” Miss Carey said, 
with a gentle kind of insistence, “but 
it is possible I might be able to say 
something to him to make him see 
how very wrongly he has acted. I 
eannot quite explain to you why it is 
that I wish so much to see him,” she 
continued, passing her hand in a puz- 
zled way across her brow, “but some- 
thing seems to tell me that I ought to 
go and see him.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake, madam, if 
something tells you that you ought to 
go and see him, let us go and see him 
at once, as soon as possible. God for- 
bid that I should be the one to 
say anything against it, if something 
tells you that you ought to see 
him.” 

The doctor spoke with a characteris- 
tic energy, and crammed his white hat 
on his head, although he was in » 
lady’s drawing-room, with a like vigor. 
as he said it, but he spoke with an 
earnest reverence that he seldom used 
except when he was addressing Miss 
Carey. 

“And will you go with me, Richard?” 
said Miss Carey, with a little flush of 
pleasure.’ “This is very kind. But 
no, I cannot permit it. Your profes 
sional engagements——” 

“My professional humbugs, Amelia! 
No! Asking your forgiveness—ah, and 
my hat is on too”’—snatching it off. 
“My professional engagements can 
very well waif. T will take you to see 
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the man. It would be very wrong for 
you to go alone.” 

Miss Carey had spoken quite truly 
when she said that she did not know 
why it was that she wanted to see Wil- 
liam White, but the doctor’s suggestion 
had turned her thoughts into a new 
line, and she kept saying to herself and 
to any one that she happened to have 
for audience that she did not see why 
the man should not tell her where the 
things were disposed. “You _ see. 
Phoebe,” she said to her maid, “if I 
should be able to make the poor man 
perceive how very wrongly he had 
acted I am sure his first wish would be 
that I should have my things back 
again.” 

The doctor had no trouble in getting 
permission from the Governor of the 
jail that he and Miss Carey should have 
an interview with the prisoner. They 
travelled by the morning train to Exe- 
ter and saw William White, now Con- 
vict Number so and so, in a corridor 
off which the prison cells gave on 
either side. The doctor said after- 
wards that he was sure it must have 
been some very powerful compulsion 
that drew Miss Carey to Exeter, so re- 
pugnant to her delicacy were all the 
details of this meeting, the cold prison 
corridors and the bare unloveliness of 
it all. He said that she trembled a 
good deal as the man was brought out 
to her in his convict dress. But when 
she saw him face to face, and realized 
that it was he who had repaid her kind- 
ness with such base ingratitude, a flush 
of indignation came to her cheek. 

“William White,” she said. “How 
could you be so wicked?” 

The little man, with his quick, in- 
voluntary movements of the hands and 
eyes, stood there very slightly embar- 
rassed before her. “Well, lady. it do 


look like that, don’t it?” he admitted. 
“You see the mistake was as ever you 
let me inside that nice little ‘ouse of 
yours. 
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inside of it that day as I came to re- 
turn your nice bracelet, what poor 
Louisy died with on ‘er arm, that very 
day I says to myself, I says, Villiam 
Vite,’ | says, ‘you're bound for certain 
to come back to this little crib again,’ 
I says. ‘You'll ‘ave to come and fetch 
that bracelet and all them nice little 
things,’ I says. And sure enough se 
1 did—that was ‘ow it took me.” 

“But, my poor man, I don’t under- 
stand,” said Miss Carey, much bewil- 
dered. “You had the bracelet once. 
You could have gone off so easily with 
it then. Why did you not go off with 
it then, instead of taking all the risk 
of breaking into my house long after- 
wards?” . 

William White was one of the peo- 
ple who do not laugh out loud, but he 
came as near to noisy laughter then as 
ever he did, with a spasm catching his 
grim little face, as he answered, “Risk! 
Lord bless yer ’eart, lady, there wasn’t 
no risk about it. Your ’ole ‘ouse is 
fair give away, if I may say so, to any 
man as ain’t a disgrace to ‘is perfes- 
sion. Fair give away, it is. You 
may make yer mind easy.” he repeated 
reassuringly, “as I didn’t run no risk. 
But as for expl’inin’”’—he steadied the 
restless wandering of his eyes and 
looked up in Miss Carey’s face for 
a longer space of time than the doctor 
ever before had seen him look at any- 
thing. “It’s no good,” he said then, as 
a result of this study. “It’s no good, I 
never could make you understand, lidy. 
You could understand, I should think,” 
he said, turning to the doctor. “You 
could understand that I could not take 
the bracelet what was left on my poor 
girl’s wrist like that---that it would not 
have been playin’ the gaime. Couldn’t 
you expl’ine it to ‘er?’ 

The doctor shook his head. “I under- 
stand it quite well, my man,” he said, 
“but as for explaining it to Miss Carey. 
I cannot do that. To be able to ex- 
plain anything to another body you 
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must be on something like the same 
level with them, and we never shall 
bring Miss Carey down to. your level 
and mine, William White.” 

“Likely not,” the convict said simply, 
without showing any resentment of the 
doctor’s claim to stand on a level with 
himself. 

“Miss Carey wanted to ask you,” the 
doctor said, ‘“‘whether you would be 
willing to tell her what you have done 
with her things, if you would put her 
in the way of getting any of them back 
—of course on a certain payment?” 

William White thought over the sit- 
uation a moment. “I am very sorry, 
lidy,” he said then, in a tone of sincere 
regret, “I should ’ave been very willing 
to obleege you after your kindness to 
my poor Louisy, but I ain’t able, al- 
though willin’, to ’elp you. Fact is, my 
hands is tied. To say the word would 
be gettin’ another party into trouble, 
and in common honesty I couldn’t do 
it. You would not arst me to do 
anythink dishonest or low down on a 
pal, would you, lidy?’ 

“I should be very sorry indeed ito 
ask you to do anything dishonest in 
addition to all the dreadful things you 
have done already, my poor man,” 
Miss Carey said. 

“Qvite so, lidy.”’ he replied cheerfully. 
“I was certain that would be the w’y 
yer’d taike it.” 

“IT am really surprised,” said Miss 
Carey sadly, thinking, as the doctor 
said he could see, far more of the 
wickedness of human nature than of 
her losses, “that you should have done 
such a thing to me.” 

“It’s qvite true, lidy, it’s qvite true,” 
the little man replied briskly, “and in 
course it’s one o’ the trials o’ the pore, 
as very likely a rich lidy like yourself 
wouldn’t ‘ave no call to understand, 
that a pore man can’t afford to allow 
‘is sentiments to interfere with ‘is per- 
fession. It’s one o’ the ’ardest trials o’ 


‘is lot if ‘e ‘appen to ‘ave a feelin’ 
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‘eart.” The pathos in William White’s 
voice as he spoke was equivalent to 
claiming a heart of a peculiarly tender 
quality as his own. 

Miss Carey, who understood him very 
imperfectly, shook her head at him and 
sighed gently. . 

“Which certainly it’s not as I’ve any- 
think personal agian you, lidy,” the lit- 
tle man went on with an air of mag- 
nanimity. “Certingly not. I’m sure 
as you always be’aved as the lidy to 
me and my poor Louisy. Certingly I 
should be very sorry to ’ave you think 
as it was something personal. But 
your little ’ouse do lie so wonderful 
open and invitin’ to a perfessional man, 
do it not?” 

“I suppose I ought to have been more 
careful,” poor Miss Carey replied, as 
this new aspect of the case was pre- 
sented to her. “Do you really think, 
Richard, that I am in some indirect 
way responsible for this poor man’s 
ill-doing?” 

“Ill-doing! You indeed responsible!” 
the doctor snorted in fury. “The man’s 
a pestilent litile blackguard, a scourge 
to society. I told you so from the very 
first minute I ever set eyes on him.” 

Miss Carey was terribly pained that 
William White should hear himself 
spoken of in such grievous phrase, but 
the little man himself smiled up most 
cheerfully into the doctor’s face the 
while, and nodded assentingly to each 
descriptive term. 

Having thus pleasantly paved the 
way. as he seemed to think, the doctor 
then took him aside and tried still 
further to tempt him to tell where 
some, at least, of the things were. 
using arguments and holding out prom- 
ises of which Miss Carey’s tender con- 
science perhaps might not have ap- 
proved. But the man was obdurate. 
He would tell nothing. About some 
of the incidents of the night he was 
voluble enough, and took a very evi- 
dent pleasure in recalling them. His 
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pursuit across the fields by Mr. Stiles 
* evidently struck him in the light of a 
very humorous incident. 

“Laff!” said the little man, with the 
ehuckle that was his nearest approach 
to laughter. “Why, I don’t know as I 
can remember a night as I ’as enj’yed 
myself more. Laff, why you would 
a-laft yerself if yer could a-seen that 
poor old Stiles a-trampin’ it like a hip- 
perpotamouse across them ploughed 
fields. Oh my! If on’y ’e could a-run 
for nuts ’e was bound to a-caught me 
in consekince o’ them two bottles o’ 
beer—an’ good swipes it war to, I'll 
say that much for Miss Carey—as I'd 
a-drunk in ‘er ’ouse. Ah, timperance 
is a wirtue, in both our perfessions, 
doctor. But as for run—why I was 
very near a-took as I sat in the ’edge 
beside the road. If on’y old Stiles 
‘adn’t a-puffed like a grampouse in 
getting a-down I don’t believe as ever 
I should ’ave ’eard ’em, for I never 
‘eard the cart come along an’ pull up, 
I was that muzzy. But as for run-—- 
why I couldn’t ’ardly crawl over the 
"edges.” 

Even the doctor could hardly help 
smiling as he recalled Mr. Stiles’ de- 
scription of the man “of powerfully 
built figure” running like a stag and 
taking the fences like an eagle. 

At the end of the interview Miss 
Carey said, in her gentle way, “Now, 
my poor man, you will have a great 
deal of time, while you are here, for 
repentance and for prayer. I do hope 
you will think very seriously over your 
former life, and make up your mind 
to lead a better life when you come 
out of prison. I am afraid that my 
prayers may not avail you much, but 
such as they are I shall remember you 
in them.” ‘ 

“Thank you kindly, lidy,” William 
White responded briskly. “Excuse me 
a moment, doctor,” he said, recalling 
the doctor as he and Miss Carey turned 
down the prison corridor. 
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“ *'Twouldn’t be strictly honest in me to 
give a ‘int as to the knick-knacks, but 
as for a paiper, as can be no interest 
to me or mine but might be of interest 
to you and yourn—that burry, as they 
call it, what did use to be in the ‘ouse 
of Widow Copman, where my poor 
Louisy died—when I was working in 
Miss Carey’s ’ouse that night, I came 
by chanst upon a secret drawer in it, a 
drawer what the likes of you would 
likely never notice, though a drawer 
what is the first think about a burry 
as is noticed by the likes of us. Well, 
there the drawer is, and you may find 
it. Verb sap to a blind ’orse, as they 
say in Paris, and in that drawer is a 
paiper as likely might be of interest to 
you and yourn, and seein’ nothink of 
interest was in it for me or mine, I 
put it back tidy in the plaice I found 
it. So long, then, doctor. You might 
remember this favorable towards me, 
in case I gets into trouble again when 
I comes out.” 

“You’re an unredeemed scoundrel,” 
the doctor exclaimed ferociously, lei- 
ting his anger at the fellow’s impu- 
dence get the better of his sense of 
humor. “After the way Miss Carey 
treated you! You should be hung, [ tell 
you, sir, hung—not so much for the 
things you took as for the terror and 
distress you caused to a household of 
poor women. It should be a maxim of 
the criminal law that a burglar should 
get three times the sentence for break 
ing into a house where there are only 
women that he would have got for 
breaking into a house where there were 
men. It’s a protection women want 
from blackguards like you.” e 

“That's qvite right, doctor. qvite 
right,” the little man replied, with 
cheerful gravity. “And [ tell yer this, 
if honly Parliament ‘uld appint a hex- 
pert committee o’ the criminal classes 
to draw up the criminal law, it ’uld be 
a deal different from the rubbish what 
it is to-day. Good-day to ver. doctor, 
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and thank yer kindly, and the lidy, for 
comin’ to see me.” And the little man 
went back jauntily, with his agile 
movements, to his cell. 

Miss Carey was very silent in the 
train during the return journey. She 
and the doctor had the carriage quite 
to themselves. She kept her eyes shut 
most of the way, and when she opened 
them it was only to look vaguely about 
her, in an unseeing manner. The doc- 
tor knew that her thoughts were occu- 
pied with the scene that they had lately 
witnessed, which naturally struck her 
even more painfully than it would one 
who had been more brought up to see 
the seamy side of life. It was not un- 
til the homeward journey was nearly 
done, however, that she referred to 
their visit to the prison. She said 
then, with a little flush of color warm- 
ing her cheek, “I forgot to ask that 
poor man one thing that I had meant 
to ask him, Richard. I am afraid I 
grow strangely forgetful. There was 
one packet that I missed, on the night 
of the burglary. It was in the top 
right hand small drawer of my writing 
table. It was always kept locked, but 
of course that poor man had no diffi- 
culty with the lock—it Is such a pity 
that his ingenuity has not been more 
profitably directed—it was a _ packet 
that could have no value or interest 
for him, but——” Miss Carey grew a 
little embarrassed in her words here, 
and evidently did not finish the sen- 
tence quite as it had been in her mind 
to finish it—“but it is a packet I should 
like to have kept.” 

The doctor blew his nose in an irasci- 
ble way that had the effect of making 
his face a fiery red, and demanded 
with singular abruptness, “Was it a 
packet tied with a blue ribbon, madam, 
rather a ridiculous blue ribbon? Was 
it by any chance a packet of old let- 
ters-ridiculous thing, to be sure, to 


keep old letters!—and was the name 
of the writer inscribed on the outside 
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of them? Still more ridiculous thing 
to put the writer’s name outside!” he~ 
added, with yet another parenthesis 
aside. Then he blew his nose again, 
with dangerous violence. 

Miss Carey laid a gentle hand upon 
his arm as if to restrain him from do- 


ing himself a possible damage. “Yes, 
Richard.” she said softly, with the 
color mantling in her cheeks. “They 


were your letters—it was so wrong of 
you to write to me, and you may re- 
member perhaps that I did not answer 
them.” (“Oh, yes, I remember that,” 
the doctor interrupted her to say.) 
“Perhaps, too,” she continued, “it was 
wrong of me, and foolish of me, as 
you say, to keep them, but I am sorry 
that William White has taken them, 
if indeed he has. It was so careless of 
me to forget to inquire of him. I am 
sure he would have told the truth.” 

“Amelia,” the doctor said, ‘William 
White has not got your letters, my 
letters. There was another burglary, 
besides William White’s, committed in 
your house that night. One of the 
things I happened to notice in the med- 
ley strewn on the floor was that very 
packet of letters; and I must ask you 
to forgive me that I took them and put 
them into my pocket. I thought you 
would prefer my having them perhaps 
to William White, and after all I had 
some kind of property in them. I hope 
you do not think I did so very wrong.” 

Poor Miss Carey, who had been a lit- 
tle overwrought by all the events of 
the day, began to cry quietly in the cor- 
ner of the carriage. ‘Please don't do 
that, Amelia,” the doctor begged her. 
and Miss Carey composed herself, with 
a brave effort. 

“TI am quite glad you should have 
them, Richard.” she said, “if they are 
of any interest to you; but I would ask 
you to let me have them back again to 
read, when I ask you for them.” 

“Oh yes, madam, by all means.” the 
doctor agreed cheerfully, feeling that 
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the strain of the situation was a little 
relieved by the element of unconscious 
humor that he perceived in Miss Ca- 
rey’s last remark. 

When he returned to his house that 
evening he took the packet of letters 
from the drawer in which they had 
lain ever since the night of Miss Ca- 
rey’s burglary. He had not taken them 
out of the drawer in the interval, nor 
would he have thought it right to read 
the letters without some such tacit per- 
mission as he conceived to be implied 
in Miss Carey’s reference to them in 
the train, but had felt a kind of guilty 
pleasure in knowing that they were in 
his possession, none the less The 
pleasure that he had felt on his first 
discovery that Miss Carey had guarded 
the letters so long and with such care 
he searcely liked to confess, to himself 
even. Now that he was at liberty to 
read them he unfastened the faded blue 
ribbon, that held them together, with 
fingers that trembled a little, in spite 
of the firmness of nerve which never 
had been known to forsake him in 
the crisis of a difficult surgical opera- 
tion. He sat in the arm-chair in his 
parlor reading the letters, one after the 
other—all were arranged in strict chron- 
ological order—far into the night. He 
read with a smile that alternated 
from one of scornful amusement to 
one of gentle sympathy for the boy. 
Richard Charlton, who had _ written 
them. 

It interested him to find how like, and 
yet in some ways how strangely un- 
like, that boy seemed to have been to 
the Richard Charlton who read the let- 
ters now, and sometimes he was quite 
surprised to find how aptly a sentence 
was turned or a sentiment expressed 
in the formal language of the days be- 
fore the art of graceful letter writing 
had begun to be regarded as unworthy 
of much attention. 

He felt none of the bitterness now. 
that he had felt at the time of writing 
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the letters, when no answer came to 
them. At the time, in all youth’s fiery 
intolerance, he had looked on those 
who opposed this dream of his young 
love as banded in an evil conspiracy to 
thwart all that was good and beautiful 
in the world—of which the highest 
type, of course, in his eyes, was the 
love of Amelia Carey and Richard 
Chariton. She, a tall young girl with 
a sweet beauty that was admired by 
many others besides Richard Charlton, 
knowing perhaps little of the meaning 
of the small word love, had conveyed 
enough to him by stolen glances and 
possibly by a rather more than the nec- 
essary lingering of the hand in hand 
at greeting and at parting, that she 
returned the sentiments that he had the 
hardihood to avow more openly. And 
some measure of hardihood the avowal 
really did require, for Richard, al- 
though he had distinguished himself 
greatly by his abilties at College, was, 
after all, no more than the son of old 
Dr. Charlton, the parish physician of 
Barton, and that he should lift his eyes 
to Miss Carey, daughter of General 
Carey, of a distinguished old family, 
and of high personal distinction as a 
soldier besides, was undoubtedly a 
sign of some presumption. But Rich- 
ard Charlton never had lacked courage, 
whatever his faults might be. ‘That 
his advances had not been unacceptable 
is to be inferred from the care with 
which his letters had been preserved, 
but when Richard, then commencing 
his practical career as a medical man, 
had asked General Carey’s leave to ad- 
dress a proposal of matrimony to his 
daughter, the General had told him 
with emphasis to go about his business, 
and doubtless had spoken plain words, 
to a like effect, to his daughter, for 
from that day forward Richard re- 
ceived from her no more half-encourag- 
ing glances or shakings of the hand, 
but the most distant and demure of 
bows, and no answers were ever re 
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turned to the letters which he had the 
boldness to address to her. 

For some years from that date the 
young doctor devoured his heart in 
fiery silence and pursued his unevent- 
ful way as healer of such of the vii- 
lage ills as would yield to medical 
treatment, and soother of the last hours 
of pain for those who were beyond his 
skill. Yet, as his hand soothed, with 
a cunning that grew with practice, his 
tongue was apt to wound, with a skill 
in rough and caustic words that like- 


wise seemed to grow as it was exer-, 


cised; and perhaps none knew for how 
much his disappointment in his first 
love, which was his only love, counted 
in disposing him to such a manner. 
In the meanwhile, Miss Carey went 
about in the great world—to the county 
town, once or twice to London, and 
everywhere was the cynosure of admir- 
ing eyes. Yet, to the common surprise, 
she remained Miss Carey still, although 
opportunities were given her freely for 
a change of name. 

For seven years Dr. Charlton held his 
peace. Then General Carey died, leav- 
ing his daughter her own mistress, and 
the doctor took courage to press his 
suit again. But by this time his 
materialistic opinions had been con- 
firmed and had become common know!l- 
edge. 

He was known for a Radical and an 
open scoffer, dispositions which were 
supposed in Barton to have close mu- 
tual kinship, and were, for a fact, curi- 
ously often found united in the same 


person. Miss Carey very gently and: 


considerately, and it may be not with- 
out pain to her own always constant 
heart, told him that her union with a 
man of his opinions was impossible. 
There was but one thing perhaps more 


impossible, namely that such a man . 


as Dr. Charlton should change his opin- 
ions for the sake of any consideration 
that might be offered him. Like a sen- 
sible man, if still more than ever an 
embittered man, he recognized the im- 
possibilities and acquiesced in the de 
cision which Miss Carey announced to 
him with her gentle dignity, and until 
that day in the train, returning from 
their visit to William White in the 
prison, no reference of the most dis- 
tant kind had been made by the one 
or by the other to those interesting 
passages of their early lives. 

The old Dutch clock on the doctor’s 
mantelpiece struck two as he rose out 
of his armchair, tied the old letters 
neatly together again with the piece of 
faded blue ribbon, and put them back 
in their former place in the drawer of 
his table. He gave a heavy sigh as 
he turned the key upon them and went 
up to bed. 

And in his preoccupation over these 
letters, which recalled to him so vividly 
his buried past, he had no attention to 
spare for the letter of which William 
White had spoken to him, in the secret 
drawer of Mrs. Copman’s “burry”; and 
all thought of it passed completely ou 
of his mind. . 

Horace G. Hutchinson 


(To be continued.) 


WITH A CAR TO THE GERMAN MANCGUVRES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


The Steam Packet steered her busy 
course between the sun-shadows cast 
by the huge fighting machines of the 
Channel Squadron, which at the mo- 
ment had sought the anchorage of 


Queensborough roadstead. The war 
ships lay moored indiscriminately, with 
true naval disregard of the rights of 
the fairway, dressed in all the lean 
panoply of manceuvre trim, the cyneo 
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sure of a thousand admiring cockney 
eyes as the Sunday morning Flushing 
packet and the Clacton coast-boat 
passed out of the harbor. 

“Lor,” said the little pompous red- 
faced man, leaning over the rail of the 
Flushing boat and addressing the pas- 
sengers in his vicinity with the easy 
bonhomie of the man who has grown 
opulent in turf finance,— “Lor,” he 
said, as he nodded his head in the di- 
rection of one of the newest type of 
scouts, “with battleships like that, my 
boy, wot’s the good of worrying the 
lads to march about the Surrey Hills 
earrying enough dead-weight on their 
backs to stop the best bit of blood in 
training? Why, look at ‘en; see ‘ow 
that one rides upon the bosom of this 
bloomin’ deep. Wot I says is, with a 
bally certainty like that there battle- 
ship, wot’s the use of hedging with a 
army ?”’ 

“That's wot I says,” answered the 
little man’s long, languid, lean-chested 
companion. “That’s wot I says, but wot 
kind of a ship do you reckon that to 
be?” The little man turned upon his 
eadaverous satellite the look of con- 
temptuous superiority which in their 
class is the surest indication of in- 
timacy. “Lor, Bill, you may have an 
eye for spotting winners on form, but 
it's pretty evident that you wouldn't 
make much of a book on the Channel 
Stakes. Why, anybody with arf an eye 
uS was educated could recognize that 
ship. Why, it’s the Dreadnought, like 
as which there’s no other ship afloat. 
Smaller did you say than those others? 
Come, now, you’re trying to play the 
idiot boy. In course it’s smaller than 
them others; why, that’s the very 
bloomin’ secret we learned from the 
Japs, isn’t it?—that the small man 
wins. That’s wot we've been keepin’ 
from these Germans all this time. 
Why, we've just arf a score of them 
Dreadnoughts behind the startin’ ma- 
chine and we walks over!” 


The editor of the “Metropolis Re 
view,” who had been holding forth to 
the three second-line officers on the 
machinations of the friendly Power 
which the three officers were about to 
visit, stopped short in his arguments 
that German policy had been responsi- 
ble for every misfortune in Kurope dur- 
ing the last three years, even to the 
ill-success of the little Queen of Hol- 
land in providing an heir, and gasped - 

“To think that such ignorance is pos- 
sible, and that one is wasting one’s life 
in the faint hope of educating such 
canaille!” 

The Major smiled at the Editor's 
vehement denunciation of his country- 
men’s ignorance: in the uneven path 
of a checkered career he had seen much 
of men and matters, and the thought 
flashed through his mind whether the 
profound ignorance of the masses in 
the matter of foreign affairs were more 
dangerous to the country’s welfare 
than the over-developed imagination of 
the educated. Keeping this reflection 
to himself, he hazarded an opinion that 
there were worse people than the Ger- 
mans in Europe even, and certainly 
worse countries to visit. The Editor 
of the Review turned on him, — “Never 
been in Germany before?” 

The Major. “Yes, I have, but my 
two companions have not.” 

The Editor. “Then you ought to know 
what is in store for you; and you say 
that you are taking a motor-car with 
you! My gracious, sir, you will come 
back a wiser and asadder man. Taking 
a motor-car to the manoeuvres in Si- 
lesia! Why, the manceuvres will be 
over before you get your car through 
the Customs.” 

The Major. “Surely not.” 

The Editor. “I promise you every 
difficulty will be placed in your way. 
Your present tolerant enthusiasm will 
be evaporated by the pin-pricks of of- 
ficialdom.” 

The Major. “In which case our visit 
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to Gerinany will bardly be a pleasant 
introduction to the fascinations of pro- 
tection.” 

The Editor (in desperate 
“Protection has nothing to do with it. 
It is the crass determination of the 
Teuton to balk and hinder anything 
British, whether it be political move- 
ment or commercial enterprise.” 

The Major. “As 1 said before, the in- 
stinct of protection —- At that mo- 
ment indifferent steering on the part 
of the quartermaster of the Clacton 
boat nearly brought about a collision 
between the two packets, and in the 
excitement of the moment the Editor 
and the Major were parted. 

For the benefit of those who have 
not travelled by the morning boat riv 
Flushing to Hamburg, and also to in 
struct those who may contemplate tak- 
ing a motor-car from this country to 
Germany, it may perhaps be advisable 
to make some detailed description of 
the object of the tour which is the 
subject of this veracious narrative. 

Fired by the statement made publicly 
by the Secretary of State for War, of en- 
hanced position to their service, three 
Yeomanry officers determined to explore 
Germany by means of a 25-h.p. motor- 
ear, and, incidentally, to find them- 
selves — Providence and the mechanism 
of a French-built car being willing — 
in Silesia during the Kaiser-mandver. 
After much consultation with various 
shipping agents, it was found desirable 
that the car should be shipped direct to 
Hamburg by sea from Harwich, while 
the members of the expedition, includ- 
ing the owner who was also driver of 
the car, made the journey to Hamburg 
by the ordinary passenger route— 
Queensborough to Flushing by sea, 
Flushing to Hamburg by rail. The car 


earnest). 


was shipped direct in charge of the 
owner’s miniature chauffeur, a typical 
English town-bred youth of fourteen, 
who usually divided his time between 
valeting his master and rubbing the 
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brasses on the car; who rejoiced in the 
name of “Tommy,” and attached as 
much importance to his own personal- 
ity as might a Grand Duke or a pre- 
revolution daimio. 

It was in these premises, and with 
the understanding that the car, with 
Tommy complete, would be waiting for 
them on the docks, that the Three Ex- 
plorers arrived in Hamburg and ac- 
quired the knowledge of its many sta- 
tions. We have noticed that English- 
men arriving in the morning in a new 
or strange country follow precisely the 
same procedure. This, we presume, is 
an instinct common to the race. Any- 
way, the Major and his two subalterns, 
understanding no German, and being 
flung out of the train de luxe by an ex- 
cited attendant at some unheard-of sta- 
tion, gathered their traps together, 
touched their caps to a policeman, and 
thereby captured a cab and were driven 
to the Hamburger Hof. Arrived at the 
hotel, events followed each other in the 
following inviolable sequence: a bath, 
a breakfast, and a visit to ‘“Cook’s.” 

With the visit to Cook’s came the 
first disillusionment. 

“Certainly, your motor-car has ar- 
rived; we will find it on the dock when 
we go down,” and the polite young 
shipping clerk filled the Explorers with 
hope. 

“That’s ripping,”’ said the senior sub- 
altern; “‘we will be able to make Ber- 
lin to-night.” 

The polite young clerk smiled a 
sickly sort of smile as he answered— 

“Berlin is a very long way, gentle- 
men; perhaps you have no acquaintance 
with the German Customs. But, of 
eourse, there are plenty of trains to 
Berlin.” 

“What do you mean?” «queried the 
Major; “it surely won’t take us more 
than an hour to clear the car?” 

“I see, gentlemen, that you have not 
very much experience of the German 
Customs. You will be fortunate if you 
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clear one department per hour, and you 
will experience many departments be- 
fore your car is free of official control. 
But I will come with you, and we wiil 
see. There is another gentleman who 
has a car which arrived two days ago; 
he is still clearing. We will see who 
will get off first.” 

Ten minutes in a taximeter cab 
brought the party to the dock, just in 
time to arouse Tommy from the first fit 
of despondency that had ever been 
known to overtake him. And in the 
circumstances he was to be forgiven. 
He had left London in charge of the 
ear with an apple, a night-shirt, and 
13s. in his pocket. He had arrived at 
Hamburg, it is true, with most of his 
capital unexpended and his nightshirt: 
but he had heard that indescribable 
soul-moving music, the escape of a 
burst inner tube, three times during the 
journey. He had arrived with his 
three flat tyres, to see rude dockyard 
hands, undeterred by his earnest repre- 
sentations, wheel the car about to the 
total destruction of the punctured 
tubes; and when his rightful master 
found him he was fast losing hope of 
ever seeing his own again. It was a 
pathetic sight to see this little stranger 
mounting guard over his maimed car 
and reckoning every foreigner as ‘n 
anarchist. 

“Sir,” he said, with a tinge of both 
scorn and reproach in the inflection of 
his voice, “do you know that they can’t 
understand English?” 

His master, who was known to his 
intimate friends as “Birdie,” to some 
extent mollified his miniature henchman 
by inferring that they hadn't had the 
opportunities of the Board school. Not 
that this explanation entirely satisfied 
Master Tommy, for all through the tour 
his attitude towards such Germans as 
were ignorant of his native tongue was 
one of distrust and superior contempt. 

Everything comes to him that waits. 
On the dock the Explorers experienced 
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wait number one. It took an hour, 
with the aid of an expert brought from 
a garage in the town, and with all 
hands piped to quarters to get the 
tyres right. Then, by standing in a line 
behind the interpreter and repeatedly 
capping an unctuous individual in a uni- 
form hat, the latter consented to have 
the car swung by a crane to the road 
level. This operation took half-an-hour 
more. Clear of the dock-shed petrol 
had to be administered. Consequently 
by the time the car arrived at the Cus- 
toms it was eleven o’clock. But arri- 
val at the Customs buildings did not 
mean by any means emancipation. It 
was but the beginning of the trouble. 

“Have you the certificate from the 
automobile society?’ interpreted the 
clerk from Cook’s. Birdie allowed that 
he had not. “That is a pity” answered 
the clerk, “as you see there will be 
much trouble.” 

The Major was then ushered into a 
room where three fiercely moustached 
clerks, dressed in the habiliments of 
soldiers, rapped out a string of interro- 
gations. The attitude of the inquiry 
was that of a self-righteous magisterial 
board to a felon. The Major stood hat 
in hand while Cook’s clerk, all obsequi- 
ous, gave answer in a thin voice to the 
following multitude of questions. 

“Where have you come from? Where 
are you going’ Why are you going 
there? When will you go there? Which 
way will you go there? When will you 
come back? Which way will you come 
back? How long will you be away? 
What is the make of your car? Why did 
you bring a French car to Germany? 
What is the number upon your car? 
Who gave you that number? What is 
the weight of your car?” 

These desperate and besworded cus- 
todians of the excise having exhausted 
their stock of queries, condescended to 
give permission for the car to be 
weighed. The little party of English 
Explorers man-handled it on to the 
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bridge scale. Its weight being entered, 
the Major was directed to go to the 
police station and make his peace with 
the Commissary of Police. 

Looking at his watch, the Major 
found that it was already twelve 
o'clock. Wearily he hired # cab, and 
was driven to the Scotland yard of the 
flourishing seaport. Here he was in- 
vited to mount to the fourth story. 
A curious installation of recurring lifts, 
moving on an everlasting belt, carried 
him to the required floor, and then the 
interpreter found entry in the Regis- 
tration room. Here for the first time 
were met officials in office who were 
not in uniform and_ sword. A 
nicely-spoken, fair-haired Saxon took 
up the Major’s plaint. He understood 
English with considerable difficulty, 
and made himself coherent in the same 
language with the greatest labor. But, 
doubtless wishing to profit by the oc- 
casion, he scorned the _ interpreter, 
whom he waved to a far corner of the 
room, and then intimated that in half- 
an-hour’s time he would be pleased to 
accompany the Major to inspect the 
alleged motor-car at the docks. The 
Major, still hat in hand, retired to the 
rude bench provided for the accommo- 
dation of the mere civilian when wait- 
ing upon the lowest grade of police in- 
spector or inspector’s clerk. It was 
half-an-hour to the second when his Ex- 
cellency the junior clerk signified that 
it was his pleasure that the inspection 
should now take place. As the Major 
did not know at what moment some 
department to which he might be re- 
quired to present himself would not 
declare itself closed for the day, or for 
several days for that matter, if it suited 
their inclination, he suborned the 


driver, and drove at breakneck pace 
to the docks. 

On arrival the Major found that 
Birdie and the senior subaltern, sick 
to death of the artistic architecture of 
the German Custom-house, had hied off 
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to seek refreshment and more attract- 
ive suroundings in the town. At the 
present this did not matter, but it was 
to furnish an excuse for a further of- 
ficial delay later. 

The police clerk broke in unceremoni- 
ously upon the privacy of the four 
fierce Custom-house officials. The five 
men then entered upon what appeared 
to be a bitter and recriminating alter- 
eation over the motor-car, but which 
was really a simple and friendly set- 
tlement of the various tags of red tape 
which were still loose in their respective 
departments. The fiercest and fattest 
of the Custom-house officials, having 
banged the desk at least fourteen times, 
and having, with both hands clenched 
and turned skywards, delivered his 
peroration at the top of his deep voice. 
the business was clinched, and the little 
police clerk turned to the Major and 
said, ““Where is your chauffeur?” The 
question was awkward, because Birdie, 
who did the driving of his own car. 
and who was in consequence chauf- 
feur to the expedition, was in the town, 
absent without leave, consoling himself 
with iced lager; while Tommy, who 
sat in the car with all the outward 
and visible signs of chauffeurdom, was 
in no mood to show that deference to 
the German official which, in like cir- 
cumstances, is the foreigner’s sole 
chance of salvation. For at least a 
quarter of an hour the little police of- 
ficial was adamant. The four bluster- 
ing Custom-house officials, hand on hilt. 
gave him solid support. The man from 
Cook’s was speechless from terror. 
One can imagine that his state of mind 
was that of a diplomat who has failed 
in his diplomacy, and momentarily an- 
ticipates the penalty of failure. 

But there is a little bird that sits 
up aloft which looks after the interests 
of poor vagrant Englishmen. This little 
bird brought its influence over the 
Major, and prompted him to suggest 
to the police officer that if he would 
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only wait five minutes until the beer- 
drinkers returned, he should be driven 
not only back to the police station, but 
to any other place in the town that he 
desired. He softened immediately, and 
the hands of the Custom-house clerks 
fell away from their sword-hilts. 
Within the prescribed time the ab- 
sentees returned, and the explorers 
thought that at least freedom would 
come with them. 

False confidence! The maze at 
Hampton Court is an open and clear 
stretch of country in comparison with 
the ways and means of the German 
Customs’ procedure. Although he had 
waived the necessity for the production 
of a chauffeur’s pass, yet the police offi- 
cer was not going to lose his chance of 
a free ride in a motor-car. He intimated 
that if we would carry on with our 
business he would await our pleasure. 
With this he snuggled down in the of- 
fice with the four rampant clerks. The 
Major was conducted to a room in the 
far end of the building. Here a shabby 
and ill-uniformed clerk entered up the 
particulars of the car in duplicate. His 
record was then taken to three dif- 
ferent officials for counter-signature. 
Each of these officials in turn, accord- 
ing to his particular grade of dignity, 
kept the poor wretched applicant wait- 
ing, until at last the Major had entirely 
forgotten the sensation of having a hat 
on his head. Finally, the order was 
given to the cashier for the purpose of 
receiving a deposit. This, mark you. 
was the only part of the business that 
was put through with any rapidity. A 
duty of 50 marks and a deposit of 
200 marks had to be paid over the 
counter before the Customs would clear 
the wretched car. <A_ white-bearded 
sportsman, who seemed to be just a 
trifle more human than the majority 
of his confreres, took the gold with 
avidity and handed back in turn a bun- 
dle of Custom-house clearances. gor- 
geous in official seals and bewildering 
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in tabulated regulations. lt was just 
about two o'clock. Anyway, it was 
over, and with a light heart the Major 
stepped back to where his friends were 
waiting at the car. The little police 
clerk was with them. He was not go- 
ing to lose his drive. As he took his 
place in the car he called the inter- 
preter to him. “You will explain to 
your master,” he said, “that it will be 
necessary for his chauffeur to go this 
afternoon and be examined in driv- 
ing. Also, any time after four o'clock 
this afternoon, when I shall be back 
in office, I shall be pleased to issue 
a pass and number, provided he has a 
plate fixed on the car stating the 
maker’s name, the horsepower, and the 
total weight. I will now give a card 
to Mr. ——, who will hold the examina- 
tion at his garage. Of course I can- 
not say if you will find him at home, 
because he is a great motor-driver, and 
is often away from Hamburg for days.” 

The Major had no words that would 
adequately express his feelings when 
the man from Cook's translated this 
Parthian shot. A wave of resignation 
had now overtaken the whole party. 
The Major knew better than to be abu- 
sive, since his companion in misfortune 
with the other car had attempted to 
steer a course for himself on the Brit- 
ish “subject” tack. He had immedi- 
ately got into shoal water, and was 
still trying to release his car when the 
three Explorers were the other side of 
Berlin. 

At all events the most crying want 
for the moment was the desire for 
lunch, and as soon as the policeman had 
been deposited at his destination Birdie 
steered the car straight for the Ham- 
burger Hof. Leaving it at the nearest 
garage with instructions to have every- 
thing ready, including the name-plate, 
the Explorers turned into the hotel café 
for the first real restful half-hour they 
had had since their breakfast in the 
morning. Still determined to get clear 
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of Hamburg that day, the Explorers 
had little enough time to spare in prof- 
iting by their lunch rest. As soon as 
the last morsel of food had been eaten, 
they entered upon a search for the 
motor-expert who was detailed to hold 
the examination. Providence was 
again in favor of the travellers, and 
the expert, after keeping them waiting 
for just three-quarters of an _ hour, 
finally consented to be driven round 
Hamburg. The Police Bureau was 
due to open for the issue of passes at 
four o’clock, and it seemed, if the au- 
thorities were fairly facile, the Explor- 
ers might hope to be seriously on the 
road to Berlin by five o’clock. But 
there was no end to the wait-a-bit 
thorns. The party returned to the 
garage at a quarter to four, to be met 
by the facer that it had been impossi- 
ble to get a plate for the distinguisb- 
ing detail. The Major suggested to the 
interpreter that, in the circumstances, 
it would perhaps be as well to ask 
the police clerk to dispense with these 
distinguishing details, especially as the 
name of the car and its horse-power 
were on the chassis, and the gross 
weight would interest nobody except 
the Customs officials, who had already 
weighed it to their satisfaction. But 
the man from Cook’s shook his head. 
and said, sadly enough, that if he knew 
the procedure of the Police Bureau on 
these counts, there would be little 
chance of them issuing a driving li- 
cense and the official car number that 
afternoon. There was but one expedi- 
ent, and that was to paint the numbers 
on the splash-board. This brilliant idea 
came to the Major, and the white paint 
being at hand, the car was speedily 
equipped. It was a toss-up whether 
the police clerk, since he had suggested 
a brass plate, would be large-minded 
enough to accept the makeshift. But 
possibly the servile attitude of the 
Major, and the memory of the fleeting 
dignity of the drive through the city. 


cleared the atmosphere, for at half-past 
four the party emerged from the Bu- 
reau, the Major grasping the official 
number, and Birdie, owner of the car, 
in possession of a first-class certificate 
as the Major’s chauffeur. It was back 
to the garage, and a final application 
of white paint to make absolute the 
new number. 

The release was too much for the 
Major: he pressed his hat firmly on his 
head, and swore volubly for fifteen 
minutes. “Just by way of preventing 
the affectation of this thrice-cursed ser- 
vility from sinking into my bones,” he 
explained, in mitigation of his conduct. 
By five o'clock the car was on the 
road, it having taken three civil Eng- 
lishmen and one obsequious German 
clerk nine hours and three hundred 
marks to get it from the landing-stage 
on to the high-road to Berlin. 

There is a wonderful fascination in 
the motion of a well-balanced high- 
power motor-car. In few other me- 
chanical contrivances is to be found 
such direct evidence of man’s skill and 
power as in those compact and subtle 
engines, which in response to the gen- 
tle pressure of a lever accelerate the 
speed of the vehicle to sixty iniles an 
hour, or stop it dead within half a 
dozen paces. We know that the steam 
locomotive of the railway companies 
und the various denominations of man 
ufacturing machinery are even more 
wonderful creations than the motor- 
propelled carriage, but their power is 
not so directly impressed upon our 
daily life. You cannot bring your rail- 
Way engine to your front door, or sta- 
ble your steam-weaver in your coach- 
house. 

The fascination of the car was upon 
the Explorers as the 30-h.p. Gnome 
carried them through the Hamburg 
suburbs. They leaned back in their 
seats satisfied with the triumph over 
German officialdom, and elated with 
the prospect of a splendid run to Lud 
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wigslust. It had been the advice of 
the man in charge of the garage that 
the Explorers should attempt to make 
Ludwigslust that night, and place 60 
kilometres of the Berlin road behind 
them. Provided the roads are good, 60 
kilometres is not much to a 30-h.p. car 
when all is going well. But if black 
care be the companion to the horseman, 
it will rack the ingenuity of contem- 
porary philosophers to enunciate the 
particular qualifying adjective to ade- 
quately describe the brand of “care” 
habitually ensconced in the back seat 
of a motor-driven vehicle. 

For the first ten miles out of Ham- 
burg the Explorers had no cause to 
complain beyond several lengths of 
cobbles,—a species of roadway which, 
fashionable in Germany half a century 
ago, is now only preserved in the vi- 
cinity of towns and villages. The 
Senior Subaltern, who to his friends re- 
sponded to the name of “Ethel,” di- 
vided his time between reading the 
very excellent road-map which the Con- 
tinental Tyre people have published for 
the instruction of their clients, and in 
comparing the country the car was 
passing through with the Midlands. 
Suddenly his retlections were cut short 
by that sound which; to the motorist. 
is the most depressing in his category. 

“That’s a puncture,” remarked Tom- 
my, as he automatically began to search 
for the tool-case. Birdie brought the 
car up with a soft anathema. aA 
short inspection showed the 
pants of the car that the last hour 
of daylight would be cut out in manual 
labor. The pleasures of motoring had 
begun! Ethel seized the racket-jack 
and, prone on the highway, began to 
raise the injured wheel. The Major un- 
dertook the less laborious function of 
removing the splash-board, while Birdie 
busied himself with the valve, chiding 
Tommy the while for his constant 
lapses of memory with regard to the 
tools applicable to this special injury. 
1807 
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it may be said here, in parenthesis, 
that this was practically the accident 
drill formation always adopted, and 
during the brief tour the Explorers be 
came so expert in the exercise that 
they reduced the delay on a common 
puncture from three-quarters of an 
hour to five-and-twenty minutes. A 
few minor alterations were made in the 
actual formation, but as a rule Ethel 
took the ground, Birdie the manipula- 
tion of the tyre and inner tube, and 
the Major the air-pump. Tommy, who 
from the outset was proved to be ab- 
solutely useless in every capacity ex 
cept a dog-like affection for his master, 
usually collected nuts and screws and 
spanners by day, and held the avcety 
lene lamp by night. 

Three-quarters of an hour saw 
particular wound healed, und with the 
ussurance of the Major that there 
would be wa magnificent moon after 
eight o'clock, the expedition settled it 
self down for a 50-kilometre run. But 
there is little room for continuous op 
timism in the life of the motor voy 
augeur. The road was improving, and 
with it Birdie’s spirits, so that when 
it reached the confines of the village 
of Geesthacht the car was eating up 
the kilometres. At least half of 
way to Ludwigslust was done wher 
another tyre gave out. Birdie stopped 
the car, and with the tired air of a 
man who has no anathema left in which 
to express his feelings, detached one of 
the lamps and surveyed the damage. 

“That,” he said, “was a new tube in 
Hamburg.” 

The very lameness of the exclaus- 
tion was indicative of the driver's feel 


this 


ings. The others of the party were 
silent. Their silence was eloquent of 
despair. 


The silence was broken by 
“It’s a good thing. sir, that 
in a village.” 

“And why" 

“At least we shall get some dinner. 


‘Tomuny 


it happened 


queried the Explorers 
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sir.” rompted by his stomach, 
Tommy was the best philosopher of the 
party. 

“Is there a hotel?” queried Birdie. 

“It’s not marked in the guide-book, 
but I noticed that that lamp on the 
white house we just passed showed up 
the word Gasthaus, which seems a sub- 
ject worthy of investigation,” was the 
Major’s ready response. 

There was nothing for it but to agree. 
The car was turned slowly round, and 
Birdie took his party, on a flat tyre, 
to the entrance of the little white hos- 
telry. A portly Teuton came shuffling 
down the steps and introduced him- 
self as the host. As was to have been 
expected in a village so far from any 
great town, the host had no English; 
but, with the natural intelligence of his 
class, the one word “zimmer” hurled 
at him in three interrogative keys pro- 
duced the gesticulation of assent. The 
Explorers’ first care was for their ma- 
chine. There was a convenient yard 
behind the hostelry. Into this Birdie 
slowly manceuvred the vehicle, and 
proceeded to examine the latest dam- 
age; while the Major and Ethel en- 
deavored to discover somebody who 
would be able to appreciate the mean- 
ing of their united efforts in broken 
French. The solitary waiter of the es- 
taublishment—the class of servitor.who 
gives the appearance of having been 
born in his dress clothes, and who cer- 
tainly sleeps in them—showed sufficient 
knowledge of the diplomatic tongue to 
follow something of the conversation 
with which the host was besieged. 
Anyway, a gleam of intelligence passed 
over his face, as he separated him- 
self from the little knot of interested 
spectators which was fast gathering 
in the courtyard, and disappeared. 
This waiter, if he had been better 
groomed and bad eultivated political 
temple curls, would have passed almost 
in any crowd for Winston Churchill. 
The likeness was so complete. even to 


the suspicion of an impediment in his 
speech, that the Explorers throughout 
their tour always spoke of Geesthacht 
as “Winston.” This was a coincidence, 
since later in their travels they were 
to meet the embryo Minister in the 
flesh, masquerading as a gay Hussar. 
In five minutes the waiter returned, 
and the Explorers were rapidly brought 
to attention by a soft voice that in- 
quired in English whether the speaker 
could be of any service. Tommy was 
the only member of the expedition who 
was not put out of countenance by the 
fact that a native of such a remote 
Village should speak his mother tongue. 
From his insular standpoint the speaker 
was the only intelligent person in the 
place, and he turned to her from his 
operation of lighting the lamps with 
the request that she would order a 
beefsteak for supper. 

The new-found interpreter proved to 
be the wife of the local grocer. She 
had spent twelve years as a stewardess 
on the Far Eastern run of the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Company. 
This accounted for her proficiency in 
English. Birdie’s demands upon the 
interpreter were less mundane than 
those of his miniature chauffeur. 
He had arrived at the knowledge that 
his last spare inner tube for his front 
wheels was punctured, and that unless 
Geesthacht could supply the where- 
with to mend it, there would be a 
pretty kettle of fish. Frau Grocer put 
the question to the assembled villagers, 
and elicited the reply that there was 
only one man in the village to fit the 
case. ‘This was Hermann the black- 
smith. Immediately the spectators un- 
derstood that the services of Hermann 
the blacksmith were required, volun- 
teers were forthcoming to summon him. 
The interpreter explained that not only 
was he an expert who renewed bicycle 
tyres, but that he was also the village 
farceur. 

In a short time Terr Hermann hal 
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been rescued from a neighboring beer- 
garden, and arrived with enough tools 
to demolish the most stubborn motor- 
ear. 

Judging from the hilarity of the 
spectators, it was a matter of deep re- 
gret to the blacksmith that our fate 
had been decided on the merits of an 
inner tube and not by the machinery. 
But he accepted the situation with the 
usual good grace of German villagers, 
and, after a request for beer, promised 
us to have the puncture! mended and 
the tube ready for work at the end of 
an hour. 

The principals of the expedition put 
their heads together in the light of the 
acetylene lamp which Tommy had 
lighted, and studied the map of the 
road to Ludwigslust. The way was 
long, and in spite of the promise of a 
midnight moon it seemed that the way 
was dark. Also at that moment a fra- 
grant whiff of a frying fillet stimulated 
the consultants to consider the advan- 
tages of an early morning start in pref- 
erence to a midnight trail. And so it 
fell out. The blacksmith, true to his 
word, had the inner tube’ patched by 
the time the succulent fillet had ceased 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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to exist. But the effect of an excellent 
meal, and more excellent beer, had de- 
cided the explorers to “plump” for an 
early morning start. 

Nor was this little inn 
without its. fascinations. It was just 
au roadside hostelry tucked away 
in a simple village one stage out 
on the great Hamburg-Berlin high- 
road. As the explorers followed 
the prototype of Winston to their 
chambers, they found that the Gasthaus 
boasted a luxury of appointment which 
had remained unchanged since the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. 
But the explorers were much too tired 
to make more than a cursory examina- 
tion of old oak panelling and heavy 
antique furniture. The repletion of a 
solid, if well-cooked, supper, the accu- 
mulated weariness of their struggle with 
the Hamburg police and Customs and 
of their manual labor on the road, 
heaped heavily upon them. Climbing 
into their great four-posted troughs of 
beds, they pulled the fat pillows over 
them and immediately fell asleep, 
dreading the “Winston” knock, which 
was to awake them with approaching 
daylight. 


roadside 


(To be continued.) 
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Lady Dorothy Nevill’s memory, which 
her long life has in no degree impaired, 
extends over the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. As is perhaps natural in such 
cases, the earliest part of her Reminis- 
cences is the best, if only because the 
clearest and the most distinct. In vain 
does Lady Dorothy endeavor to prove 
that the second Duke of Wellington 


'This patch lasted throughout the whole 
tour, 

*“The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill.” Edited by her son, Ralph Nevill. 
Edward Arnold. 


was a person of interest and impor- 
tance. But at least he might be com- 
pared favorably with some of the per- 
sons described, or catalogued, in the 
later pages of this volume, while most 
other early acquaintances furnish ex 
cellent material for bookmaking. 
Dorothy Nevill is quite free from a 
blind devotion to the past. Although 
she calls herself a Conservative, has 
mothered and daughtered the Primrose 
League, and regards Mr. Morley’s poli- 
ties as “horrible.” 


Lady 


she feels no preju 
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dice against motor-cars, and has recog- 
nized the new aristocracy by visiting 
Lord Northcliffe at Sutton. There is 
nothing narrow about Lady Dorothy. 
When Cobden and Disraeli, between 
whom she impartially divided her af- 
fections, were no more, she took up 
Mr. Chamberlain without dropping Mr. 
Gladstone. Even in these last days, 
when there seem to be few, if any, 
great men left, she has gathered up the 
fragments which remain. She has 
certainly, as Landor said of himself, 
warmed both hands before the fire of 
life, and her retrospect is a singularly 
genial one. Lady Dorothy has not a 
bad word for anybody. Some people 
are better than others, and in her esti- 
mation most people were better than 
Abraham Hayward. But even of Hay- 
ward the worst thing said is that he 
made too much noise after dinner; 
while as for Bernal Osborne, Lady 
Dorothy’s kindness makes him more 
than half a saint. C’est n’estimer que 
rien qu’estimer tout le monde. But there 
is no harm in leaning to the most 
favorable view, and charity, besides be- 
ing the greatest of all the virtues, is 
not the least becoming when it grows 
with years. . 

Even an unfriendly critic cannot 
deny that Lady Dorothy’s book begins 
well. 


I was born in our family house, No. 
11, Berkeley Square. I might call it a 
historic house, for in it had lived and 
died Horace Walpole, and here it was 
that many of the celebrated letters 
were written. In the doorway there 
used to be iron gates, put up at the 
time of the Lord George Gordon riots. 
but I do not think they are there now. 


Horace was not the greatest of the 
Walpoles, though he was the most im- 
bued with literature. His father does 
not lend himself to fine writing. It is 


difficult to grow enthusiastic over a 
man of whom Johnson quite truly said 
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that the whole range of his mind was 
from obscenity to politics, and from pol- 
itics back to obscenity. Yet Sir Robert 
Walpole, wanting as he might be in 
dignity and decorum, was one of the 
ablest administrators, and quite the 
ablest financier who sat in the House 
of Commons before the rise of the 
younger Pitt. Lady Dorothy Nevill is 
directly descended from him, as she 
explains with charming frankness, and 
with a not ugnatural pride. Sir Robert 
was a perfect embodiment of ‘Lord 
Rosebery’s favorite word “efficiency.” 
He was not scrupulous in his use of 
means. He always saw his ends clear 
before him, and he seldom failed to at- 
tain them. Lady Dorothy is of course 
not unscrupulous. But it appears 
from her own account of herself that 
she has done all her life pretty much 
what she wanted to do. Her brother. 
the late Lord Orford, cared nothinz 
for Sir Robert, and called himself a 
Jacobite, whatever he may have 
meant by that. He sat in both Houses 
of Parliament, where he must have 
taken an oath of allegiance to a Hano- 
verian Monarch who reigned, little as 
she may have relished the idea, by 
statutory right. The following story. 
however, shows that he was not much 
impressed with the consistent serious 
ness of public life. 


I remember his telling me, as an i! 
lustration of the hollowness and in 
sincerity of politics, that, walking home 
one night from the House of Commons 
with a great statesman, who had taken 
a very strong clerical line in a heated 
debate, followed by a division, about 
some question relating to religion, the 
latter remarked: “Well, Walpole, after 
all, it is curious to think that we have 
both been voting for an extinct mytho! 

” 


ogy. 


The identity of the great statesman 
would not have been hard to guess. 
even if Lady Dorothy had not been so 
obliging as to tell us in her next sen 
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tence that Mr. Disraeli and her brother 
were “upon most intimate terms.” 
This is a side of Disraeli which his 
biographer cannot afford to conceal. 
Froude has hinted at it in his brilliant 
sketch of the Diocesan Conference at 
Oxford where Disraeli mockingly de- 
clared himself on the side of the angels. 
It was a strange paradox. The ortho- 
dox, largely clerical University of Ox- 
ford cast out Gladstone, who in the 
fervor of his churchmanship was un 
surpassed by any bishop on the bench. 
Disraeli, to whom ecclesiastical and 
theological disputes were empty echoes 
of vanished war-cries, chatter of dead 
sea apes, became the hero of the Eng- 
lish parsonage because he sneered at 
Darwin, and voted against the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. His igno- 
rance of science was quite unaffected. 
Perhaps the same may be said of his 
belief that religion was a secret of 
the Semitic race. He once said, nobly 
and finely, that all great men have the 
same religion. But he held with the 
first Lord Shaftesbury that what it 
was no sensible man ever told. On 
the subject of Disraeli, Lady Dorothy 
is just a trifle disappointing. One 
would hardly expect her to reveal the 
secrets of his faith. But she cannot 
even tell us whether he was really fond 
of primroses or not. All she knows 
is that the Queen was fond of sending 
them to him, and we can imagine the 
replies. On the other hand, she does 
suggest what was not, I think, gener- 
ally known, that he contemplated a sec- 
ond marriage. 


Lady Chesterfield ... had an expe- 
rience which I believe never occurred 
to any other Englishwoman. As Miss 
Anne Forester, before her marriage to 
Lord Chesterfield in 1830, Mr. Stanley, 
afterwards fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
had proposed to her, and after her hus- 
band’s death in 1866 it is said that 
Lord Beaconsfield, not once only, but 
several times, laid his heart at her feet: 
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thus she had rejected two Prime Min- 
isters of England. I rather believe 
that had it not been for her daughter 
Evelyn, Lady Carnarvon, the mistress 
of Bretby would have accepted Lord 
Beaconsfield. At any rate, I know that 
Lady Carnarvon entertained the strong- 
est possible objections to the idea of 
any such match. She, poor thing! died 
in 1875. 


All this may be quite true, but the 
dates are a little difficult. For Lady 
Beaconsfield lived till 1873, and Mr. 
Disraeli did not become Lord Beacons- 
field till 1876. There can, however, be 
no doubt that in the following sen- 
tences Lady Dorothy gives an exceed- 
ingly clever and original estimate of 
the least conventional figure in English 
polities: 


To his intimate friends “Dizzy” was 
both charming and interesting, but in 
society, unless something chanced to 
arouse his interest, somewhat inclined 
to silence,. taking but little part in the 
general conversation. I think at heart 
he had a profound contempt for fri- 
volity. There were occasions, indeed. 
when he would hardly utter a word, 
and would assume an air which in- 
stinctively caused people not to at- 
tempt to rouse him from what ap- 
peared almost a lethargy. His mind, 
I fancy, was always running upon pol- 
itics, which were the one end and ob- 
ject of his existence. 


Disraeli’s absorption in _ politics, 
which never quite destroyed his love 
of literature, is of course familiar to 
the most superficial student of his sin- 
gular career. His “profound contempt 
for frivolity” is Lady Dorothy’s own 
idea, and it strikes me at least as ab- 
solutely true. Disraeli, it must be 
remembered, was a real humorist, and 
in nine cases out of every ter a real 
humorist despises flippancy. He was 
also like many humorists, a melancholy 
man, isolated from his fellows, leading 
an inner life, of which glimpses may 
be seen in his biography of Lord 
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George Bentinck. That most interest- 
ing and characteristic of all his works, 
shows more of his genuine self than 
any of his novels. Bentinck is only a 
peg. Peel and Disraeli or rather Dis- 
raeli and Peel, are the chief persons of 
the drama. No Peelite accepts the por- 
trait of Peel as accurate. But, consid- 
ering the fierce and frequent attacks 
of 1846, the judgment of 1851 is won- 
derfully impartial. Mr. Gladstone once 
said to me, no doubt justly, that when 
Disraeli called Peel the greatest Mem- 
ber of Parliament who had ever lived, 
he did not ‘mean to imply a compli- 
ment. At least, if he did, there was a 
sting in the tail. Disraeli, however, 
saw Peel’s great merits quite as clearly 
as he saw his small defects, even if 
he did not adjust the proportionate 
balance. He was never a Protection- 
ist, and his persecution of Peel had 
nothing to do with any political princi- 
ple. He knew that the great Minister 
was conscientious, and first in his own 
line. But to him politics were a game. 
the most fascinating of all games, and 
at the bottom of his mind there lay a 
deep disdain for both English parties, 
for the issues which united, as well as 
for those which divided them.  Prog- 
ress and reaction, he says in his Life 
of Lord George, mean nothing, and are 
nothing. They are phrases, not facts. 
All is race. What he really did believe 
in was the indestructible, unalterable 
difference between East and West, be- 
tween Gentile and Jew. “Young Eng- 
land!” exclaimed Wordsworth with tine 
indignation, 


Young England! What is then become 


of old? 


Disraeli did not care. He did not even 


as old. 


regard it 
supporters, even his colleagues, 
epehemeral phenomena, creatures of a 
day, to be used for his own purposes 
by a representative of immemorial an- 
tiquity. 


His opponents, his 
were 


Flattery, he observed, was the 
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way to get on in English politics. 
“And when,” he added, “you come to 
the royal family, you must lay it on 
with a shovel.” 

Society, in the sense given to that 
elastic word by fashionable novelists, 
is the subject on which Lady Dorothy 
Nevill is best qualified to speak, and 
there is a quaint touch in her recollec- 
tions of early days. Speaking of Lord 
and Lady Jersey, she says: 


He was always so kind to us, and 
they used to give the most delightful 
evening parties—not as they are now; 
it was before the rank and file were 
admitted! 


The rank and file, provided always 
that they adopted for the nonce Con- 
servative principles, were freely ad- 
mitted to the most magnificent of Eng- 
land’s country houses. 


“[ remember,” writes Lady Dorothy, 
“a great entertainment at Hatfield 
given to a number of Irish Conserva- 
tives; everything was, as usual, very 
well done, and the Irishmen were de- 
lighted, doing, | may remark, full jus- 
tic to the champagne; so much was 
this the case that one of the islanders. 
approaching Lady Salisbury (of whose 
identity he was unaware), said ‘Pray. 
ma’am, will ye lead me to a seat, for 
if I don’t sit down, I might disgrace 
me country! She conducted the some- 
what tottering son of Erin to a bench. 
and a calamity was averted.” 


Dr. Johnson described patriotism as the 
last refuge of a scoundrel. It may 
evidently also be the first consideration 
of a toper. This particular victim of 
political hospitality, though he might 
have found a more sympathetic, could 
have hit upon no more appreciative con- 
fidant than the late mistress of Hat- 
field, whose perception of the ludicrous 
was as keen as her husband's. 

Who first admitted the rank and file” 
I am afraid that Lady Dorothy’s Prim- 
rose League is not free from responsi 
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bility. When Gladstone remarked, 
to the scandal of many Tories, and 
some Whigs, that the working classes 
were “our own flesh and blood,” his 
truism applied to the franchise. It 
was the Primrose League, a most suc- 
cessful institution, that conceived the 
idea of merging the political with the 
social, of making snobbishness the 
handmaid to Conservatism. An evening 
party arranged on political grounds is 
apt to become a mob. Still, there are 
mobs and mobs. At the time of the 
Hyde Park riots, forty years ago, an 
eminent Whig was asked whether he 
thought it right to allow a mob in the 
Park. “There’s always a mob in the 
Park,” was his lordship’s reply. “I 
ean’t see that it matters how they are 
dressed.” When Cobden went to 
Cambridge House, for the simple rea. 
son that he had been asked, it was 
“fine ladies,” not working women, who 
“stared at him through their glasses.” 
Lady Dorothy is by no means excl- 
sive. Her typical “aristocrat” is the 
second Lord Ellenborough, a mischie- 
vous firebrand with the gift of the gab. 
whose father the Chief Justice made 
his own way in the world by an un- 
scrupulous use of brilliant talents. She 
has most wisely adapted herself to the 
changing habits of the time. If she 
occasionally takes it out in sarcasm. 
she does it so well that her readers 
will be the last to reproach her. After 
a reference to Hudson the “railway 
king,” and to his exclusion from “So 
ciety,” which must have been after his 
fall, she mentions “the 
beian wealth which surged 
drawing-rooms,” and then proceeds: 


mob of ple- 
into the 


Since that time not a few of that 
mob have themselves obtained titles, 
and now quite honestly believe that 
they are the old aristocracy of England. 
No one deplores the inroads of democ- 
racy more than they, and their la- 
ments for the old days, when in reality 
their progenitors were engaged in pro- 
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saic but profitable occupations, are 
somewhat amusing to hear. Some, it 
is true, are quite tolerable imitations 
of the past; but could the real thing 
be placed side by side with its copy, 
the difference would easily appear. 
However, it must be said that, all 
things considered, this plutocratic class 
has not been undeserving of praise. 
Public-spirited and often generous, they 
temper such aristocratic vices as they 
practice with the sterner and more 
solid qualitits inherited from the ex- 
cellent tradesmen to whose industry 
and enterprise they owe their present 
position. Many are munificent pa- 
trons of the arts, surrounding them- 
selves with the beautiful eighteenth 
century portraits of the class they have 
conquered, which willingly cedes them 
in order to have the wherewithal not 
to sink utterly out of sight. 


The satire of this passage is almost 
worthy of Swift, and we must all wisi 
that Lady Dorothy had given us more 
of it. What are the aristocratic vices 
I do not pretend to know. Vice is 
sadly human. But the plain fact that 
the British aristocracy is not a caste 
most things said either 
Except for 
does not 
were not an 


disposes of 
against it or in its favor. 
political 
If the House of 
integral part of the Legislature there 
would be no British aristocracy at all. 

Lady Dorothy maintains, on the au- 
thority of her brother, that “it was the 
first Lord Lytton who brought about 
the fashion of universal and unchang- 
black for gentlemen’s evening 
If so the tirst Lord Lytton 
was a public benefactor. Men are not 
fit to choose their own clothes, and it 
seems a pity that there is not a morn- 


purposes it exist. 


Lords 


ing 


dress.” 


ing dress as well as an evening one. 
In the cleverest of all his novels, his 
first I think, Bulwer Lytton has many 
remarks about dress which, despite 
Carlyle’s scornful contradiction tn Sar- 
tor Resartus, are perfectly true, though 
no doubt less important than their au- 
thor, then a very young man, believed. 
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I wonder why more people do not read 
Petham, or the Adventures of a Gentie- 
man. It is extremely diverting, al- 
most every sentence is an epigram, and 
it was written before Bulwer Lytton 
took to preaching, a task for which he 
was comically unfit. Although it was 
far from Lady Dorothy’s purpose to 
write a manual of instruction for the 
young, they will find fragments of use- 
ful knowledge, besides the origin of the 
dress coat, scattered about her pages. 
For instance, they may discover, for I 
shall not tell them, when and whence 
the turnip was introduced into Eng- 
land. They may trace the origin of 
the foolish story about the haunted 
house in Berkeley Square. They may 
also, and here I will assist them, see 
the origin of a very familiar, and with- 
out the explanation a very stupid say- 
ing. John Robinson, Surveyor-General 
of Woods and Forests under Pitt, was 
an ancestor of Mr. Nevill, Lady Doro- 
thy’s husband. 


As a politician John Robinson was 
a great favorite with George the Third. 
His political career was a long one, for 
he was Member for Harwich for 
twenty-six years; being on one occasion 
bitterly attacked by Sheridan, who, de- 
nouncing bribery and its instigators, 
replied to cries of “Name, name” by 
pointing to Robinson on the Treasury 
Bench, exclaiming at the same time, 
“Yes, I could name him as soon as I 
could say Jack Robinson!” and thus 
originated the saying still current at 
the present day. 


{ suppose that any ancestor is better 
fhan none at all. 

Besides the faculty of keen and pene- 
trating observation, Lady Dorothy Ne- 
vill has the minor, yet valuable art of 
telling a good story in the best possible 
way, and in the fewest possible words. 
Take, for example, this: 


Mr. Harrison Weir, besides being an 
excellent artist, possessed a very con- 
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siderable knowledge of natural history. 
The keeping of pigeons was one of his 
special hobbies. He once gave me 
some, but carelessly enough, after con- 
fiding them to the charge of the head 
gardener, I paid little further attention 
to them. A week or so later Mr. Har- 
rison Weir came to pay us a visit, and- 
on his arrival inquired “Well, how are 
the pigeons I sent you?” “Quite well,” 
said I, “and as happy as the day is 
long.” To which he rejoined, “I know 
they are, for three days ago they all 
came back to their old home in my gar- 
den, and have remained there ever 
since.” 


A day spent by a pigeon with a gar- 
dener might prove even shorter than 
a day spent by a man with Lady Doro- 
thy. But, with all respect for the mem- 
ory of Harrison Weir, I cannot help 
thinking that the legitimate purpose 
of questions outside a court of law is 
to obtain information, and not to set 
traps. Although I am not quite sure 
that the story I am about to quote is 
altogether new, I am confident that the 


readers of the Independent will for- 
give me for repeating it: 
There was George Payne, who 


dropped his worldly means broadcast 
into the treacherous quicksand which 
is euphemistically known under the 
name of the Turf. In some respects, 
perhaps, not altogether a very shining 
light, he was always unruffled and 
pleasant in conversation, with great 
aptitude of speech for extrication from 
any awkward situation. “Are you not 
coming to church, Mr. Payne?” was on 
one occasion the stern interrogation of 
his hostess, a very great lady, who de 
scended upon him in all the severity 
of her Sabbath panoply. “No, Duchess, 
I am not,” he replied, making swiftly 
for the door, but pausing, as by a po- 
lite afterthought, previous to his exit, 
he exclaimed with magnificent em- 
phasis, “Not that I see any harm in it.” 


Perhaps Mr. Payne was courteously 
unwilling to enter a place where Duch- 
esses are no greater than other peo- 
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vie. It is at least satisfactory to know 
that he did not share the opinion of 
Thomas Carlyle. “Carlyle,” said the 
late Lord Houghton, “always goes to 
church at Fryston; and it’s really very 
good of him, because, you know, he 
thinks it a sin.” 

There is in this book a fine collec 
tion of miscellaneous things said b) 
the way, what lawyers call obiter dictu. 
Archbishop Whately, who did not love 
High Churchmen, and whom High 
Churchmen did not love, exclaimed in 
the House of Lords, “A man may hold 
any opinions with honor, but I don't 
like to see a man holding the opinions 
of one Church with the revenues of 
another.” His Grace might have added 
the old maxim that you may hold any- 
thing if you hold your tongue. Lord 
Winchilsea said, wittily but unjustly, 
of the Greville Memoirs, “It is as if 
Judas Iscariot wrote the private lives 
of the Apostles.” Lady Dorothy’s own 
judgment upon the policy which led to 
the South African War is interesting 
because it represents in popular lan- 
guage the sentiment expressed by the 
‘teneral Election in 1900: 


| was not myself over-enthusiastic 
about the war in question, but, never- 
theless, I suppose that, sooner or later, 
some sort of a conflict was bound to 
have come. 


When Lord Derby, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, was told that, sooner or later, 
war with Russia was inevitable, he re- 
plied promptly that he would have it 
later. That was in 1876, and we have 
not had it yet. Was Lady Dorothy 
quite serious when she wrote, “The 
present Poet Laureate, however, in ad- 
dition to verse, has written some de- 
lightful prose”? Or was she thinking 
of Whistler’s comment on a catalogue 
of Leighton’s numerous accomplish- 
ments? “Paints too, I believe.” quoth 
the caustic American. If Lady Doro- 
thy has a fault as a compiler. it is a 
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fondness for quoting baud poetry. It 
is therefore with inexpressible solace 
and relief that one comes upon the lines 
written for her dead dogs and horses 
by a Chancellor of the Exchequer: 


Soft lie the turf on these, who find 
their rest 

Upon our common Mother's ample 
breast. 

Unstained by meanness, avarice, and 
pride, 

They never cheated and they never 
lied. 

No gluttonous excess their slumbers 
broke, 


No burning alcohol nor stifling smoke: 
They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace: 
They ran, but never betted on, a race. 
Content with harmless sports and tem- 


perate food, 
Boundless in love and faith and grati- 
tude. 


Happy the man, if there be any such, 
Of whom his epitaph can say as much. 


To find anything better of their kind 
than these twelve verses of Robert 
Lowe’s one must go to Dryden or to 
Pope. 

Drawing a moral from this lively and 
kindly book would be breaking a but- 
terfly upon a wheel. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill makes no attempt to teach, or 
to improve, mankind. Perhaps she 
knows them too well. At any rate her 
knowledge has not made her morose or 
severe. She always gives the sinner the 
benefit of the doubt, and cheerfully ad- 
mits that the vulgarest people are some- 
times the most philanthropic. She 
writes like one incapable of hatred, 
without an enemy in the world. If 
she takes nothing, not even Toryism, 
very seriously, her judgments are char- 
itable, and her survey is serene. Syd- 
ney Smith, the shrewdest of men, ob- 
served in his old age that people were 
stupider and more good-natured than 
he thought when he was young. Lady 
Dorothy has not had much to do with 
stupid people. While no society comes 
amiss to her. for it is all human, she 
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has associated with the wittiest and the 
wisest men and women of three gen- 
erations. The London Society of her 
youth, which was exclusive in the.sense 
that it excluded mere wealth, has dis- 
appeared, perhaps for good, perhaps for 
evil, certainly for ever. In place of it 
there are an infinite series of sets, and 
a not inconsiderable number of people 
who do their work, and eat their din- 
ners, without caring whether there are 
any sets at all. To be smart, or fast, 
or even vulgar, requires an income 
which very few of Queen Victoria’s 
subjects drew when she came to the 
throne. If there is nothing quite so 
boring as the worship of the golden 
ealf, the ealf cannot compel even the 
poorest to bow down before it. In de- 
scribing Claude's picture of the original 
image, and its Semitic adorers, Ruskin 
pointed out that two persons, appar- 
ently uninterested in idolatry, were row- 
ing in a pleasure-boat on the river. 
Whether there was a river in the desert 
of Sinai we need not pause to inquire. 
These things are an allegory. That 
pleasure-boat still exists for the lovers 
The Independent Review. 
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of good books, and real talk, who take~ 
no stock of multi-millionaires, and wor- 
ship no human being, at least of their 
own sex. I was once told in a solemn 
whisper that the richest man in the 
world was approaching. He looked al- 

most as insignificant as he was, and | 

have forgotten even his name. Very 
likely he was generous, and charitable. , 
and just, and kind. But interesting. 

no. When Lady Dorothy Nevill brings 
out a new edition of her book, she 
might append to it the first and last 
stanzas of a poem written by an ac- 
complished scholar, who was also # 
thorough man of the world. 


How happy is he born and taught 
Who feareth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 


That man is free from servile bonds. 
From hope to rise, or fear to fall. 
Lord of himself, though not of lands. 
And having nothing yet hath all. 


When will Eton again have such a 
Provost as Sir Henry Wotton? 
Herbert Paut. 


NIGHT AT HIGH NOON. 


The rank smoke of the newly- 
quenched torches trailed up, reluc- 
tantly, into the flawless morning air. 
One brand still blazed, a red smirch in 
the dawn sunlight, and in the glance of 
the man who carried it smouldered an- 
other unsatisfied fire. He stood with 
his followers, some twenty of them 
massed behind him, and confronted his 
prisoner eye to eye. 

“No,” said the captive softly, in an- 
swer to that wordless menace and 
question, and he lifted his bound hands 
as though in readiness for the threat- 
ened torture of the match. The club- 
man met the mute defiance with a 


snarl of anger, but he made no move- 


ment. Hugh Griffith smiled faintly: 
he was used to rule men; he had 
swayed them in either of the hostile 
camps and at the Court of the King. 
and even in this extremity his sense of 
power did not fail him. 

A pause followed, while the early 
light fell with a searching and pitiless 
purity on the score of clubmen, hag- 
gard, half clad, seamed and knotted 
with toil and gaunt with the misery of 
finding toil no longer. It drew a mean- 
ing gleam along the curved blades of 
seythes wielded for no harvest of grass 
or grain, and dulled yet more the 
tawny torch-flame. Behind the hud- 
dled figures stretched the moor, surge 
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on broken surge, brushed with the first 
purple of the heather to the gold fret- 
work of the East. Rock and tussock 
and every fox-glove stem shot a deep- 
blue shadow far across the dew- 
drenched sod. Hugh Griffith looked on 
the wide west-country moor unseeing, 
and on the men with a suspense which 
branded every face in his memory. 
Would they yield? He had tried every 
art of open promise and covert threat, 
and now he could but wait, wait and 
keep his confident smile alight. 

Suddenly the leader started forward, 
his stifled passion blazing up at sight of 
the gallant soldier bearing. Soldiers 
had fired his village one far-off night— 
and he alone had escaped from the 
whelming fall of his homestead. And 
this man stood for war and dared 
front him with a smile. : 

He gripped his torch, lowered it till 
the flame brushed the bound hands, 
then, with a leap of savage purpose, 
raised it, swung it level with the steady 
eyes which met hisown. No word was 
spoken, none needed. Griffith kept his 
lips locked to their smile, but his pallor 
and the flickering glance betrayed that 
the threat had touched that nerve of 
secret fear which lies in every man. 
He searcely heard one rough, half-com- 
passionate voice lifted in protest, in a 
demand for time in which he might 
understand and yield. He only knew 
that the hot breath of the torch was 
withdrawn, that a space was given in 
which to weigh hate and honor against 
more than life, in which to tame the 
eraven hurry of his heart, in which to 
watch, to see—— 

Griffith wrenched back his thoughts 
in a fierce, incredulous courage. The 
danger was too monstrous to be real. 
Why, the shadows were dwindling, 
drawing back to rock and bush; light 
broadened, light gained; what was this 
fear of the darkness? 

Time was granted him; time to mark 
the shadows shift and shrink—time. 
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He looked on the faces before him, 
fierce and sullen, and a sense of help- 
lessness touched him, as when his 
skilled blade had shivered beneath the 
blow of a peasant’s flail. He could 
not reach these men. It mattered as 
little to them how he played his part as 
to a circle of starving wolves. In this 
final loneliness he sought for and 
missed the unwilling applause of an 
equal foe. Time was granted—time. 
He leant back against the stunted fir- 
tree to which they had bound him and 
looked out to the East. His eyes— 
they were of the intense yet changeful 
blue of burnished steel—were fixed on 
the drift of dawn-hued cloud and on 
the flying cloud wrack of his own 
thought. 

Women had loved Hugh Griffith for 
his beauty, and men had feared him 
for his power, and he had used both as 
his weapons. Was it all to end here, 
in this ring of ignoble peasant steel? 
He laughed at the irony, and wondered 
what horror it was that strangled his 
laughter to a choking gasp. Yet it was 
not all defeat. He had vaunted—to 
himself, for he was not of those who 
flaw their armor by boast or betrayal 
to another—that he had never swerved 
from a purpose or relinquished a ha- 
tred. Nor would he fail now. He 
would save the man who had saved 
him, and be free again to hate, to 
avenge. What was that stab which 
struck at his heart before its meaning 
had reached his brain? To revenge— 
in the powerless darkness. He shut 
his eyes against the thought, and a 
eraven fear clutched him with the fa- 
miliar action. As he looked out again 
he saw that the sun had pushed a 
shining rim above the bar of cloud. At 
his feet the knotted shadow of a furze 
bush had withdrawn the breadth of a 
sword edge; bell after bell of the 
heather kindled crimson in the advanc- 
ing brightness. If only the shadows 
had been reaching towards him, he 
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thought he could have fronted better 
that other shadow which lurked behind 
the waiting tongue of flame. 

What was it these clubmen de- 
manded, when all was said? That he 
should avenge himself on his dearest 
foe. His mind went back to old days, 
and he saw in fitful flashes the long 
companionship, the gathering enmity 
between himself and Robert Strang— 
the enmity of two, who standing close 
together, yet fought with differing 
weapons and for other ends. He had 
secretly scorned the man who dissem- 
bled no antagonism and sought no 
friend, and he had read in Strang’s 
frank eyes an answering but an open 
contempt for his own subtle game with 
life. And yet when war was declared 
and swords flashed out for the 
king, Strang had risen the higher. 
His fearless, forthright soldiership had 
won the favor of his general, Maurice, 
the Prince Palatine, and Captain Grif- 
fith had found himself serving with 
Robert Strang as Colonel. And Strang 
had mistrusted him—the memory kin- 
dled with a fierceness which blotted 
out present peril—had watched his dal- 
liance with the Court party at Oxford, 
had suspected him even of ties with 
the rebels in London. Why should not 
a man keep all ways open and yet tread 
the straight road of loyalty? But that 
Colonel Strang had not understood and 
a day came of arrest, an accusation 
of that treason wherewith, at worse. 
he had but played. And then escape, 
desertion, place and power with the 
army of the Parliament and a brand- 
ing hatred of the man whose straight 
glance and unswerving law of honor 
had forced him into treachery. 

Lost in his own brooding, Griffith 
had stared at the sun till it swam be- 
fore him. In a sick terror of any need- 
less blurring of the light, he turned 
his eyes aside, resting them on the dim 
blue, silver threaded. of the far dis- 
tance. So calm it was. with such a 


healing stillness, that hope rose in him, 
the world could not look thus to a last 
glance. The clouds seemed wholly dis- 
persed yet the wide moorland reaches 
brightened and dimmed, dimmed and 
brightened, as though the earth drew 
deep soft breath and changed with 
every pulse. 

A hoarse low muttering from the 
clubman marked that the time was 
passing—passing. And still the sun 
lifted and the world lay clear in the 
impartial, implacable light. 

It was from these same meu that 
Robert Strang had saved him, a scant 
month ago. For the revolted peasants, 
risen against either army, since King’s 
men and Parliament alike had trampled 
their harvests and swept bare their 
farms, had been gathering in perilous 
force. Riding with but a handful of 
soldiers Captain Griffith had been sur- 
prised by a band of the clubmen, and 
had seen death hard before him in their 
whirling scythes. A single rider, mark- 
ing a gentleman struggling against such 
odds, had dashed in among them, and 
the clubmen had scattered at the im- 
petuous onset. Snatched to the saddle 
bow and to safety, Griffith, as his 
senses failed, caught a glimpse of the 
keen dark face he hated—but had never 
hated so much as then. Rousing him- 
self at the inn where his rescuer had 
left him, he had sworn to wipe out 
the insult, and then— 

And then—who guides a blow in the 
darkness? What place for a blind man 
in the world’s work? since he must 
read men who would rule them. The 
silent conflicts of the will were as far 
from such helplessness as was the iron 
thrust of the charge. Griffith strained 
silently at his bonds and the men who 
watched him looked for yielding in his 
white face. 

A word was needed, no more. for 
Colonel Strang commanded the garri- 
son which had borne most heavily on 
these parts. and was most hated by the 
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clubmen. Se it was that when Griffith 
through a groom ’s treachery, had fallen 
into their hands, their first accusing 
had been that he was a King’s wan, 
a friend of Colonel Strang who had 
saved him. 

“Nay,” Griflith had answered lightly 
-he remembered that lightness: “There 
ye err, good friends, for I was even 
now debating an attempt to capture 
him.” 

The words had been true, for that 
day a spy had brought news—Gritiith 
made much use of spies—of Strang’s 
solitary visit to an outlying house on 
the moor, there to meet and win over 
a doubtful adherent of the king. And 
Griffith had cursed the shackles which 
his enemy’s service had riveted on him 
and longed for freedom to profit by the 
tidings. But in his careless answer 
he had fallen into the fault of a subtle 
brain and forgotten that these ruder 
minds might grasp at a meaning. He 
must guard against such under-rating 
of his opponents, he told himself, and 
shuddered to know he could never use 
the warning. The clubmen had under- 
stood that he could put their enemy 
within their reach and had sworn to 
wring the knowledge from him. 

His thoughts had reached the pres- 
ent, and its sheer choice again. But 
this man of all on earth he could not 
betray. Was it honor? Nay, for he 
had put that from him when for lust 
of ambition and revenge he deserted the 
standard of his King. It was—pictures 
passed before him of Robert Strang’s 
face as he flung forth the taunt of 
treason; of his face, changed, steadfast 
und gentle, bent above his enemy. 
tiriftith ground his teeth with a curse 
that was a prayer. Thank God! in 
unother moment it would be too late 

he would earry his fate unflawed into 
the darkness. 

A sweet, keen wind came up, tossing 
purple shadows on the moor, shaking 
forth the gold and fragrance of the 
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gorse. It bent the fame of the torch, 
which burnt foolishly there in the 
broad day—how could that prevail 
against the all-embracing brightness. 
The pictures were floating through 
Hugh Griflith’s brain. He clung to 
them, to shut out the tierce, fixed faces 
round. The shifting brillance and blurr- 
ing smoke of a tight—uh, the good 
gleam of steel beneath the blazoury oi 
standards. For a moment he hungered 
for it, bound hauds aud straining eyes. 
Then all was lost in a simple clinging 
to the simple sunlight—and a fear— 
Hugh Griffith grasped at his bate as 
a man catches at the mercy of God. 

“No!” he cried in a voice that pierced 
like a trumpet, and then aguin in a 
strangling whisper “no.” 

The torch drew towards him—he saw 
nothing else. The flame in the full 
sunlight looked sickly and impotent. 
Yet one sweep sutliced to strike out the 
sun in a red blot stabbed with flashes 
of intolerable anguish; to plunge the 
stable and kindly world into reeling 
gults of blackness. 


Out of a compassionate nothingness 
Hugh Gritlhith awoke to himself and 
an all-compassing whirl of silent ire. 
lire so real in its agony and brightness 
that he stirred to ward the flame from 
his eyes, and only then felt the dew 
on his forehead and bound bands. The 
truth leaped on him with that cruel 
healing touch and the wet earth on 
which he lay prone dulled the single 
ery he could not stifle back. He lay 
silent thereafter with pressed 
down. It was better so, for a man 
who lies face to sod can see nothing. 
even though he be not blind. He would 
not raise his head yet to endure, unre- 
turning, the stare of earth and sky 
grown all alien. 

Still the fire wheeled and bit. He 
could bear the pain, but that pauseless 
circling of flame, red and yellow and 
blinding white. worse than the 


face 


was 
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darkness he had feared. He had clung 
with a coward’s trembling to the hguat, 
and see, an anguish of light against 
which he could not shut his eyes. One 
thought pierced even that giare. He 
had achieved his purpose. ‘The club- 
men were gone—surely they must be 
gone, since no least sound reached him 
through the burning ring which girded 
him—and Robert Strang was safe. 
Safe—what mocking memory was this 
which came faltering back on him. He 
had heard rough voices as he fell; 
voices which spoke of scouring the 
moor for their prey, since ’twas clear 
from his very resistance that Colonel 
Strang must be within their reach. 
from that solitary house of meeting, 
a bridle track led across the moor; if 
Strang chose to return thereby, and it 
was the speedier way, he was as surely 
lost as though Griffith had spoken, and 
as surely lost through him. 

The prostrate man moved feebly und 
half rose, unheeding the red-hot sparks 
which the motion set darting through 
eyes and brain. He had gone down 
into hell for his hate’s sake and was 
even hate to betray him? Was he to 
be frustrated in this last resolve, this 
tinal fragment of purpose he had borne 
out Of the living and lighted world ot 
men? No, one need showed steadfast 
through the blind and dizzying pain— 
to reach Robert Strang, to warn 
him, and then—and then Griffith might 
lie down content with that helpless 
hate which must be hencefortb his 
portion. 

He staggered to his feet and groped 
for help or counsel. To find house or 
road himself was hopelessly beyond his 
power, and where he had been flung 
he knew himself hidden from suc- 
cor. He could but stumble on as he 
might and some wayfarer might see his 
state and in bare pity—he winced and 
forced himself savagely to the word— 
come to his aid. To such a stranger, 
whose party he could not know. whose 


face he could not read, he must entrust 
his message. If one of the clubmen, 
even, came forth from his lurking- 
place, he might win thus the guiding 
word withheld under the torture. But 
no, no. By his own passion, Griffith 
told himself, he could divine the hostile 
purpose of another. At the least he 
must risk it and trust—as he must 
needs trust all men henceforth, he who 
had scanned and doubted all. Hugh 
Griffith’s brain had been swift and sub- 
tle and as he framed this, his last 
scheme, he plumbed the depths of help- 
lessness. On a chance, blind as himself, 
he staked his hope of making clean his 
hatred. 

As he stood -there striving to steady 
himself in the throbbing blaze that tor- 
tured his brain, he remembered the 
stunted fir-tree, scarce more than a 
man’s height, to which he had been 
bound. He had fallen where he stood; 
then the tree must be close at hand and 
would serve him as a starting-point. 
He reached out into the blind whirl and 
only the air met his grasp. His hands 
were bound still, loosely, yet he could 
not free them and his search was the 
harder for the bonds. How long had 
he stood thus, feeling air? He dared 
not move from his place lest he step 
away from the tree, and his desire to 
lay hold on it grew to a sick and sense- 
less passion. He turned about, bending 
his body forward, and as he stretched 
his hands into emptiness a_ branch 
struck sharply across his forehead. He 
recoiled with a moment’s sense of baf- 
fled rage, then lifted his hands to the 
branch and so drew along to the rough 
barked trunk. And having reached it 
he clung to it shuddering. He had seen 
the tree—he recalled the sparsely tufted 
branches black against the sky and the 
rusty stain of the bark—he had seen it, 
and before him swept a world unseen 
behind its barrier of fire. He could 
not leave the remembered sight, and as 
he crouched there a sudden sob shook 
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‘tthe manhood from him and tears 
brought fresh fire into his eyes. 

Crushing down the weakness, he rose 
erect and tried to find guidance. When 
he had stood bound to the tree, he had 
seen before him, far to the left where 
the moor dipped purpling the faint 
white sword-stroke of a road. Strange, 
to think form and color lay still un 
changed for all but him. The fir-tree 
was there to guide him, but on which 
side had he stood? He turned a strain- 
ing face towards the dumb sky. He 
should be able, he thought, to feel the 
sun and know the eastern path, but the 
scorching pain across brow and eyes 
seemed to fence the sunlight from him. 
With a desperate laugh he released his 
hold and set forth across the moor. 

How changed was the ground which 
his light stride had crossed so easily at 
dawn; it rose and sank abruptly be- 
neath his hesitant tread. The eddying 
light, too, bewildered him; he could 
have felt his way more easily in the 
thick darkness he had dreaded; now he 
pushed on step by step against a wall 
of flame. The wind had risen and buf- 
feted him; it swept a great purple 
eurtain of shadow across the moor, 
dulling its gold to bronze, muffling the 
crimson of the heather. But Hugh 
Griffith in his own burning pain walked 
unaware of the cloud coolness. A 
sick faintness stole upon him and 
he stumbled on oblivious of all save 
the intolerable burden of each mo- 
ment. 

He had gone a long, long way, step 
by painful step, though still the fir-tree 
he had left showed a scant musket shot 
behind. The ground was rising, and 
now and again he came on great boul- 
ders, sometimes shocking rudely against 
them. In the top of one of these stones 
he found a film of moisture in which 
he laid the end of his scarf that he 
might press the cool silk across his 
eyes. And there he rested a moment, 
drawing his hand over the olive-hued 
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lichen and wondering idly if it were 
orange or silvery gray. 

Something of strength came back to 
him after that and he went more stead- 
fastly, through the whispering bracken, 
across clumps of ling which sometimes 
bore him firmly up, and again let his 
foot sink with a treacherous sudden- 
ness. And then came a huddle of 
rocks across which he must creep, test- 
ing with hand and knee, and feel him- 
self a crawling thing, no man. His 
spurs caught in the tangle and when 
he groped to unfasten them, the rowezls 
tore his bound hands. He cursed at it 
and then finding his words stumbling 
on without his will or knowledge he 
choked them back, in a fear of mad- 
ness. He must not go mad or die, 
leaving his work undone: and yet he 
had half lost the meaning of that work 
on which his will was locked. 

At length there came a stretch of 
smoother grass, across which he went 
in a pitiful pride at walking erect and 
more swiftly. In the midst of which 
something tripped him and he fell 
heavily. Rallying from the fall, he 
reached out to feel for the stone or root 
which had snared him. He touched a 
cluster of leaves, a long stem weighted 
with silken blossoms; it was a fox- 
glove that had worsted him. With a 
muttered curse, he clenched his hand 
on the tough stem and snapped it; then 
laughed aloud and jarringly; he had 
sunk to such vengeance. 

Leaving the fox-glove with its dam- 
asked bells low on the sere grass, he 
dragged himself up and went on. But 
the fall had shaken him, and more and 
more the ground grew hostile to iis 
tread. Again he stumbled and again. 
and once an edge of stone gashed his 
temple as he dropped: he wiped away 
the blood with his scarf and his long 
hair and faltered forward. At first he 
had paused sometimes to call into the 
unanswering vacancies; but now breath 
failed him and courage. On and on; 
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the moor began to slope steeply and he 
was forced to help himself as best he 
could with his bound hands, grasping 
at thorny bramble trails and frail flow- 
ering things which broke beneath his 
touch. Then the slant of earth was 
gone from beneath his hands; he made 
a diffident upward step, another, and 
leaned forward, seeking to test his 
ground. Overbalanced by the move- 
ment he slipped on the smooth dry 
grass and plunged headlong. His lifted 
arms broke the fall, but he rolled over 
and over and lay at last bruised and 
breathless. He had come to the bank 
of a dried river-bed, and was stretched 
on the short grass, green and velvet 
fine, which marked the river’s course. 
For a while he remained without 
stirring, overwhelmed by the mere ig- 
nominy of his blind and baffled course, 
and when he tried to move, the giddy 
pain which throbbed through him bore 
down his head again. He had failed; 
there was no more strength in him. 
Colonel Strang must ride to his fate, 
and what would that fate be? Griffith 
groaned in his anger: he would receive 
his vengeance, soiled and shamef"l, 
from the brute hands of the clubmen. 
What instruments they might have 
been, had he been free to wield them; 
but now—now—How would they use 
Robert Strang? hold him as hostage to 
force the garrison to surrender, or let 
loose their rage on his body? A horror 
seized Griffith and shook him. Did he 
in truth desire that anything in the 
shape of man should be brought low 
as himself? And to be brought thus 
low to no purpose! With a fierce ef- 
fort he stumbled to his feet. As he did 
so the many-colored sparks and zig- 
zags of light which had tortured his 
eyes beat together into one white and 
searing sheet of flame. Then darkness, 
sudden and utter. It had come, the 
final night which in his pain he had 
almost desired, and he sank under it, 
mute and still, as though the blackness 


had been that of the grave sedg above: 
him. For a space he rested sa, almost 
without thought, his fingers plucking 
idly at the herbage of the bank beside 
him, Ag he lay there, a small bird. 
perched hard by, began a twittering 
eall. So free it seemed, so sure and 
glad of the light, the fallen man called 
harshly to frighten it thence, and then 
ached for the companionship in the 
prison of his loneliness. And there fell 
upon him a thought of other wings—al- 
most he could hear their sullen beat: 
wings of carrion birds which must set- 
tle on him when he had breathed his 
last, like a sheep dropped from the 
flock, and even more unregarded. 

That fear did not move him, but the 
sense of his purpose struggled back to 
him and he rose panting. The mean- 
ing of his resolve had slipped from him 
in mortal weariness. But for all thar 
there was time; meanwhile he must 
press on, must save the man through 
whom, for whom, he endured this long 
anguish of shame. And then freedom 
to hate, to die hating in the blackness. 

He had mounted the bank, whether 
the one from which he had fallen or 
the other he could not tell, nor whether 
he was retracing his steps or no. Gain 
ing what seemed the top he stood we 
tionless, in part to steady himself from 
the climb, in part from old habit 
of weighing and pondering. Here was 
nothing to debate, for if he turned to 
the right hand or the left, fared to- 
wards the roads and haunts of men, or 
into the black bogs and rock fastnesse~ 
of the moor, all was alike stark chance. 
The wind had sunk, and the clouds 
lay massed along the western horizon 
waiting for the sunset to strike their 
ramparts into fire. In the blue upper 
heaven the sun rode conquering. Thai 
unsheathed light smote the moor tw 
burnished bronze, to fretted gold. 
where the far slopes swept out to the 
clear sky line, to silver and steel where 
the streams gashed their way. Neasre: 

















at band the glow of the heather and 
the goid of the gorse blended in a re- 
gal iapestry, and the bracken vright- 
ened from russet to amber. ‘lhe moor 
throbbed color beneath the mounting 
sun, and Hugh Griffith facing it stared 
into the darkness. A furze clump 
brushed its burning bloom against him 
as he stood and he drew aside, for the 
thorus were sharp on his bruised and 
wounded hands. 

While he waited thus, a shepherd, 
returning alone across the moorland, 
saw from a distant slope the erect fig- 
ure standing on the ridge. He paused 
to look for a moment; strangers were 
scant in these parts, and this might be 
a wayfarer in need of guidance. But if 
the man were a soldier—soldiers were 
apt to pay in oaths as much as coin. 
The sun kindled on Griitith’s long 
bright hair, on the crimson scarf he 
wore—he had never played the Puritan 
in his attire—and struck a_ sudden 
gleam from his gorget. ‘The shepheru 
made a leisurely move forward; the 
gentieman might reward him, belike. 
But the tigure on the ridge took a slow 
step or two, and faced haif about. The 
shepherd grunted disapproval—the mat- 
ter was not worth his while, fur the 
stranger was plainly not in haste, and. 
moreover, from where he now stood, 
must see—ay, he was looking thither— 
the tilm of smoke which marked the 
nearest upland hamlet miles 
Whistling his inquisitive dog to heel, 
the old man plodded on down the slope 
and lost the other from sight. He did 
not note, therefore, how the soldier 
turned from that beckoning smoke 
how he faltered in his tread and bent 
at length from his upright bearing to 
creep painfully the scattered 
stones. 

How long had it lasted—how long? 
it was still day, for Griffith could feel 
the sun’s heat on the merciless stones 
and in an added fire in his own tor- 
tured brain; or was it another day, and 
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had the night gone by in one vf those 
aching pauses of the unending journey * 
As he crept on—he coulda walk but 
little, for be had wrenched his foot in 
one of the pitfalls set by the relentless 
moor—he became aware that part of 
his pain was a thirst which had been 
devouring him for an eternity. Water-—- 
there was water everywhere about hin; 
he could hear its cool liquid call, lur- 
ing, mocking him. And always when 
he sought to follow the sound, it shifted 
or was caught up by some wayward 
echo, and he was left helpless with a 
tenfold fever parching him. He half 
forgot that he had any goal beyond 
the finding of water; and then Robert 
Strang’s voice came to him through the 
plash of streams, and he caught hold 
of sanity that be might strike that 
voice to silence. He bit the grasses as 
he went, but the sun’s heat was 
them, and the heather bells were chok- 
ing dry. And then, after the thirst had 
eaten into his very soul, came the sound 
of a river full and clear before him. 
He stood upright in the sense of de- 
liverance, and pressed towards it. 
Why did his feet sink thus in the ground 

was it some new trick of weariness 
and what was that faint sucking noise 
beneath him’ He stooped again and 
touched the long leaves and 
tufted stems of rushes. The earth 
shook beneath him—he was walking 
into a bog. When he had flung him- 
self backwurd to the firm ground he 
bent to the bog water, but the dank 
smell and slimy touch held him from 
it. Surely he the 
some time in some way. But before 
he had stumbled on 
he would have drunk even of the black 
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Now the firm earth and tock was 
quaking beneath him as the bog had 
quaked. The glare of such «a summer 


sun as the moor knew but seldom was 


beating on his uncovered head and 


wounded brow, and the night pressed! 
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upon him. Sometimes a flicker crossed 
it, and he would turn to the light be- 
tore he remembered and knew it was 
bred of his own sick brain. Sometimes 
the darkness quivered before him and 
burst, and there was yet another darker 
depth behind. His breath came in long 
gasps, and beneath each strangling 
gasp lay an emptiness, and his heart 
shook his body—shook the ground be- 
neath. Drenched with sweat and with 
shameful tears of which he was too 
spent to feel shame, he staggered on. 
But he had crossed the moor now, and 
was stumbling through some blind 
abyss of voidness with Robert Strang 
waiting, triumphing, on the other side. 
The blackness was so thick he had to 
push the dense dark from him with his 
hands at every inch he gained, and it 
was too strong—it was gaining, closing 
on him. 

“This is death,” thought Hugh Grif- 
tith, and a hand plucked him back. 


Colonel Strang, setting forth at miu- 
day from the house he had made his 
trysting-place, had seen a man’s figure 
stretched moveless on the far-off moor. 
Deeming from the crimson scarf it was 
a soldier of the King, he had ridden 
thither, unheard, across the yielding 
carpet of heather. And so Hugh Grif- 
fith, caught back for a moment from 
that sheer edge of nothingness, felt an 
arm beneath his head and a hand upon 
his own. A living hand. He clutched 
at it, and lay there shaken by the 
despair and panic loneliness he had 
fought from him through the endless 
hours. So spent he was that Strang 
found time for such rough soldier min- 
istrations as he could use before mem- 
ory and speech returned to his enemy. 
And then Griffith put aside the flask 
the other held to his lips and sought 
for words, stammering as though they 
too were lost in the darkness. 

“IT have a message——” and then his 
voice broke pitifully into a cry. “Man, 
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I shall sink in 


give me your hand! 
the blackuess and never speak.” 

Strang gripped his hand in silence, 
and he struggled for cali. 

“A messuge—if it be not too late. 
What is the hour?’ The trivial ques- 
tion dropped like a stone measuring the 
depths of unmarked days and nights. 

“High noon,” answered the kneeling 
man beside him. 

“Then bear him word—tell Robert 
Strang——’”’ 

“I am Robert Strang,” said the voice 
out of the darkness. 

A flash of triumph shot through 
Hugh Griffith—such triumph as the du- 
ellist knows whose blade strikes home. 
And word by word he faltered out his 
warning. Speaking he lost his mastery 
of himself. Strang’s hand closed on 
his in a painful grasp that meant com- 
panionship, and, despite his will, Grif- 
ftith knew he told his own story 
in seeking only to make clear an- 
other’s peril. His own loss, his own 
infamy of helplessness, all lay clear 
to his foe. 

Silence fell, and Colonel Strang knelt 
ou with hidden face. It seemed a cow- 
ardice to look on Griffith’s defenceless 
countenance. Out of all he would have 
said—the bewilderment of protest and 
pleading, of vain gratitude and remorse, 
broke only one sound—the choking sob 
of a strong man. 

With a last strength Hugh Griffith 
wrenched himself free from the be- 
friending hand which upheld him in the 
night. His voice rang out keen with 
a final loss and passion. 

“You have cheated me—God has 
cheated me—Robert Strang,” he cried. 
“I have been through hell to save you, 
and now”—he reached out groping 
hands as he swayed—“my God, my 
God, I cannot find my hate!” 

And with the word he dropped and 
lay stark, fronting the noon sun with 
blind, arraigning eyes. 

Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
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BROWNING OUT WEST. 


In a recent chat with Dr. Furnivall, 
the conversation chanced to turn upon 
Browning, and we fell to comparing 
notes upon the present attitude to- 
ward his poetry. My distinguished 
English friend was much surprised 
to learn of the very general popu- 
larity that the poet has come to 
enjoy among university students in 
America, and it is at his solicitation 
that I here retell the story of my ex- 
periences in introducing students to the 
poet. The character of the paper de- 
mands the frequent use of the first per- 
sonal pronoun, but for this departure 
from propriety I abjure all responsi- 
bility; Dr. Furnivall must be held ac- 
countable for this grave offence. 

Time was in America when one’s 
friends were more or less concerned 
for one’s mental welfare if he pro- 
fessed to understand or enjoy Brown- 
ing. It was in this period that I first 
heard of the poet. My mother had 
sent me to the grocery shop in the lit- 
tle seaport town where our family 
lived, to fetch some sugar. In this 
shop the wit and wisdom of the com- 
munity were wont to congregate, and, 
seated on boxes and barrels in an au- 
gust circle around the stove, to discuss 
affairs foreign and domestic. On this 
particular morning the sages were in 
session: “They do say B—— is clean 
discouraged about his Charles,’ said 
the presiding officer. “You don’t say! 
Decline?’ “Wuss than that—he’s took 
to Brownin’.” The laugh that went the 
rounds struck me as cruel, for I took 
it that Browning must be an opiate, or 
perhaps some dangerous liquor, such 
as absinthe. 

This was followed in turn by a sec- 
ond period, when the poet became 
something of a drawing-room fad, 
when it was almost bad form not to be 
acquainted with the shorter poems, and 


to have decided whether the path of 
gold was for the sun, for the departing 
lover, or for both: 


Round the cape of a sudden came the 
sea, 

And the sun looked over the mountain’s 
rim: 

And straight was a path of gold for 
him, 

And the need of a world of men for 
me. 


And now this second period is being 
succeeded by a third, in which Brown- 
ing is coming into his own, and is 
loved, and in some measure understood, 
by tens of thousands of sympathetic 
disciples. Courses in Browning are 
given in practically every university, 
and he is read more than any other 
poet by the class of people who deter- 
mine and define our intellectual ideals. 
What one of our brightest essayists has 
happily termed “The Browning Tonic” 
is permeating society, and is sustaining 
and stimulating men and women of all 
classes, many of whom have never 
read a line of Browning, and some of 
whom do not even know that such a 
man ever lived. 

My own indebtedness to Browning is 
great, for initially his poetry revived 
my interest in literature, in art, and in 
history, and awakened an interest in 
moral and spiritual issues, at a time 
when, through excessive and long-con- 
tinued attention to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, the life of the student 
was beginning to pall upon me. _In- 
terpreted by this poet, living suddenly 
became a profoundly interesting and 
significant thing. 

A few years later I found myself in 
charge of the work in English litera- 
ture in the State University of Wash- 
ington,’ and one of the courses sched- 


! This State is situated in the extreme North- 
West, just south of British Columbia. 
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uled for juniors, or third-year stu- 
dents, was elective work in the Vic- 
torian poets. Before I recount my 
experience with this course you must 
know something of the character of 
the university, and something of the 
students that attend it. 

The university is one of those insti- 
tutions now to be found in nearly 
every State, which are supported al- 
most entirely by the taxpayers, and 
with prodigal liberality. In these uni 
versities there is no tuitional charge, 
for, be it wise or otherwise, it is an 
article of our creed that higher educa- 
tion shall be within the reach of every 
boy or girl: in fact shall be so accessi- 
ble that it will be almost embarrassing 
to avoid it. Young women are ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with young 
men, and the students come from all 
classes. A few are from wealthy 
homes, but the majority from homes 
where there is little money; a census 
taken at the University of Washington 
last year demonstrated that most of 
the men are paying for their education, 
in whole or in part. Indeed, a man 
who does not work in the summer, 
from preference if not from necessity, 
is regarded as lacking in initiative or 
independence, and the sons of wealthy 
men will work to preserve their own 
self-respect, and the respect of their 
fellow-students. The man who idles 
away his summer in a canoe or on a 
tennis court must beware for his “so- 
cial standing.” 

The personnel of the student-body 
at the University of Washington is 
most interesting, because of its repre- 
sentative character. Only a very few 
of the students were born or reared in 
Washington itself, but rather they are 
drawn from all parts of the United 
States, from New England, from the 
South, from the middle West. from 
Alaska. In fact even this statement 


is too restrictive, for many nationali- 
ties are represented: English. 
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Irish, Germans, Austrians, Italians, not 
to speak of our energetic neighbors 
across the Pacific. 

The explanation of this cosmopolitan- 
ism is to be found in the general mi- 
gration to this State which has been 
taking place for the past ten years. 
and which brings thousands of fami- 
lies annually. The attractions are vast 
forests, mineral deposits, salmon fish- 
ing, and rich and extensive prairies, 
and the commercial opportunities af- 
forded by the fact that Seattle holds 
the key to the growing Alaska trade, 
and that, because the northern Pacific 
offers the shortest route to the Orient, 
the cities of Puget Sound lie at the 
gateway of the Eastern trade. Al- 
ready four trans-continental railroads 
terminate at Seattle and Tacoma, and 
a fifth is under construction. 

To this new State, then, come mep 
of vigor, of courage, and of faith. The 
lumberman who chafes at cutting trees 
six inches in diameter comes to cut 
them of six or ten feet, and the farmer 
who is tired of acres that produce only 
twenty bushels of wheat comes to land 
that will produce forty, and occasion- 
ally sixty. Just as the most spirited 
English youth seek the Colonies, so the 
most robust American youth seek the 
West, and especially the most favored 
part of the West, the Pacific Coast. 
It teems with the vitality and opti- 
mism of youth. Every man is confi- 
dent of the future, and not without 
reason. When I[ settled in Seattle five 
years ago, my next-door neighbor was 
a clerk in a real estate office, on a 
meagre salary—but he did not intend 
to stay there. The next year he began 
promoting a _ railroad in Central 
Alaska. To-day he is a trustee of the 
road, president of the construction 
company, and owns the seaport town 
at which the road terminates. To be 
sure there is some boisterousness, little 
regard for convention, and much naive 
egotism, but the Homeric Greeks had 
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all of these characteristics. Time has 
a way of looking after those things— 
but it has a way of removing the buoy- 
ant spirits of youth as well. Wash- 
ington is a commonwealth in which 
the idler or the dilettante is not to be 
found, and, in the words of President 
Roosevelt, there, of all parts of the 
country, is most literally practised his 
doctrine of the strenuous life. It is 
the apotheosis of the American spirit. 
It reproduces the England or Holland 
of the sixteenth century, and the peo- 
ple look as if they might be reincar- 
nated from the Elizabethan drama or 
from the Dutch paintings. 

The physical environment is as dis- 
tinctive. The eastern part. of the 
State consists of rolling plains; the 
western, of majestic forests, wild riv- 
ers, lakes, snow-capped mountains, and 
the sea. Such are the heredity and 
environment of the students. 

To return, then, to the course in the 
Victorian poets. To be orthodox, it 
should have commenced with the study 
of Tennyson, but the crisp September 
days seemed a good time to begin 
Browning, and orthodoxy was defied. 
The course was elected by some twenty 
or thirty students, and the prospectus 
ealled for informal discussions, with 
occasional lectures, four times a week. 

When, at the first session, it was an- 
nounced to the class that they were to 
procure copies of Browning’s selected 
poems, and to prepare to discuss at 
the next session the meaning of the 
first three lyrics, ‘“My Star,” “A Face,” 
“My Last Duchess,” there was evident 
alarm. It was interesting to study 
the faces of the students as they gath- 
ered on the following day. Some en- 
tered with expressions of stolid indif- 
ference, or with a possible suggestion 
of sullenness; others seemed to look 
conscientious, but perplexed; a few 
looked expectant; and here and there 
was one who appeared triumphant. 
There was no misinterpreting the last: 
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they were those who had caught some- 
thing of the poet’s spirit, and it ra- 
diated from them as one may bring the 
sweet morning air into a room. 

We opened the discussion of “My 
Star,” that charming tribute to Mrs. 
Browning. It was my theory that the 
students should not be told the mean- 
ing of a single verse, if they could be 
led to discover it for themselves, so I 
pretended to be unaware of any dis- 
affection, and precipitated a discussion 
of the meaning and force of the com- 
parisons in the poem. Suggestions 
poured in from the quicker and more 
eager students. In a few moments 
they had worked out to their own sat- 
isfaction the meaning of this abrupt 
and intense little lyric. Then followed 
the discussion of “A Face.” What 
threatened to be a formidable difficulty 
presented itself in the allusion to Cor- 
reggio. After the pertinent suggestions 
had been exhausted, some reproduc- 
tions of Correggio were produced, 
and the meaning of the passage 
was quickly discovered. By this 
time some of the indifferent stu- 
dents had begun to appear interested; 
they were beginning to see that there 
was some meaning and beauty in these 
poems, after all. Next we took up “My 
Last Duchess,” and the bell at the end 
of the hour rudely broke in upon a 
spirited discussion of Browning's pur- 
pose in introducing the lines that close 
the poem: 


Notice Neptune, though. 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity. 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in 
bronze for me. 


Before dismissing the class | told them 
that we should continue the study of 
Browning's poetry for two weeks, and 
that they were then to decide whether 
we should pursue it further. 

The end of the two weeks came 
quickly, and when the question was 


put to vote, I was not surprised 
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that much more than balf of the 
class wished to know wore of the 
poetry. it was decided to devote 
two months in all to Browning. 
Day by day the interest increased; 


there were no longer any disaffected 
oues, and by tacit consent the hour 
wus often prolonged, or, on leaving the 
lecture-room, | would run upon groups 
of students gathered here or there in 
the halls, engaged in animated discus- 
sion of the poem that had been the 
subject of consideration in the class. 
It was clear that Browning had “got 
hold” of these students. 

The end of the two months found us 
deep in the study of “Saul,” end to 
conclude then was unthinkable; we de- 
cided to devote the remainder of the 
semester to the poet. The class were 
now sufliciently initiated, so that they 


could work with some rapidity. They 
had already discovered what every 
reader of Browning sooner or later 


learns, that much of the supposed diffi- 
culty of the poetry is due to the very 
naturalness and simplicity of the mon- 
ologue. As one student put it, “At 
first I was hindered by my failure to 
appreciate that poetry could be so con- 
versational. As soon as I stopped hunt- 
ing for hidden meanings, and came to 
realize that for the sake of vividness 
the poet introduced the unexpected 
flashes of thought, parenthetical ideas, 
references to the objects that chance 
to be before the eye, just as they oc- 
cur in actual conversation, the reading 
of Browning became tolerably easy.” 

We replaced the volume of selections 
by the complete works, so that we 
could study the longer poems, and 
range without let or hindrance. 

As the days passed it became in- 
creasingly evident that Browning was 
ministering to more than the mere in- 
tellectual and zesthetic life of the stu- 
dents. I found that my office hour, an 


hour reserved each day for voluntary 
conference, was more and more being 
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given over to discussing Browning, 
und, because his poetry goes to the 
very springs of action, that the confer- 
ences were often personal and intimate 
discussions of the meaning and value 
of life. A few days ago 1 was taking 
luncheon at Oxford with a Rhodes’ 
scholar, who had been a former pupil. 
‘Lhere was a luli in the conversation; 
he rose from his seat by the fire, 
stepped to the bookcase, took down a 
much-worn volume of Browning, and 
said: “To that man I owe everything. 
He taught me the dignity and the worth 
of life by demonstrating that nothing 
is trivial or meaningless; he revitalized 
my faith at a time when it was becom- 
ing dead, by showing me that spiritual 
progress is the very essence of living, 
and that for one who so wills it there 
can be no defeat; in short, he gave an 
impetus to my life that will never 
spend itself.” 

When I entered the lecture-room the 
last morning of the semester, there 
was a folded paper upon the desk; it 
proved to contain a request, signed by 
all the members of the class, that the 
second semester also be devoted to 
Browning. But that could not be, and 
when we reassembled it was to stud) 
Tennyson. To this day it is depressing 
to recall the weeks that followed. I 
tried to cultivate in the class an ap- 
preciation of the melody of Tennyson’s 
verse, his love of form, and his enthu- 
for the simple, frank English 
life; but though they eventually came 
to recognize these qualities in the poet. 
it was with no enthusiasm; they re- 
mained dishearteningly listless. They 
thought that “The Princess” betrayed 
shallow understanding of woman's life. 
that the “Idylls of the King” lacked 
action, and that the long-drawn-out sor- 
row of “In Memoriam” was needlessly 
self-indulgent and lacking in faith, and 
they insisted on comparing with this 
last poem, Browning's “Prospice”’ and 
that incomparable plea of the brave 
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man, the “kpilogue to Asolando,” in 
which the poet begs his friends to 
think of him, when gove, not in the 
darkness of Widuight, but in the full 
activity of the novutide. 

As one student expressed it, “After 
Browning, it is like leaving the sea, 
with its sweep and spirit and the good 
salt air blowing in one’s face, to be 
coulined in a prim garden of heavy- 
scented flowers.” 

For four years | taught these poets, 
and to tell the experiences of one year 
is to tell the experiences of all. 

When one looks for the rationale of 
this enthusiasm, it must appear quite 
inevitable that, when once the strange- 
ness of the medium is overcome, Ameri- 
cans, and especially the most vigorous of 
all Americans, those of the West, should 
be enthusiastic devotees of Browning. 
As a people, Americans are intensely 
interested in men and women. A 
clever American woman, who has also 
lived much in England, has recently 
said that the American enjoys meeting 
strangers as much as the Englishman 
dislikes it. Perhaps I ought to add her 
confession that your American is some- 
what fickle, and rather inclined to tire 
of people when once he has them 
“placed,” but that is aside from the 
main issue, It is a fruit of our de- 
mocracy that we have this eager de- 
sire to know people, and our tempera- 
ment makes it impossible for us to be 
indifferent to men or women of any 
class. Good breeding may dictate that 
we refrain from looking at our fellow- 
travellers in a railway carriage, but 
we instinctively and subconsciously be- 
gin groping for affinities with them. 

An Englishman, on the contrary, 
leaves others alone, and he expects to 
be treated in the same way. Emerson 
exaggerated, but yet voiced a general 
truth, when he remarked that every 
Englishman is an island, and English 
society an archipelago. There is no 
other country in which one can indulge 
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his eccentricities so undisturbedly. 1 
recently sat Opposite a well-dressed 
young couple in a prominent London 
restaurant, who were absorbed in the 
felicitous task of selecting an engage- 
ment ring, a supply of which the for- 
tunate lover was producing from his 
pocket, and apparently no one regarded 
the proceeding as unusual or amusing. 
I verily believe that a man could wear 
a nose-ring without being molested— 
but he could hardly hope to enjoy this 
immunity in America. All this makes 
England a very comfortable place, but, 
as the Bostonian said when he found 
himself in heaven, it isn’t Boston. An 
American could not rest until he 
found out why the nose-ring was worn 
—and then he would rejoice over a 
new specimen added to his mental 
museum, 

As a corollary of this interest in peo- 
ple, is the passion—one cannot use a 
more moderate word—for studying 
character, for analyzing the conditions 
that have made men and women what 
they are, and for observing the way in 
which they are influenced by any par- 
ticular situation. 

This curiosity of the Americans is 
both their strength and their weakness. 
Among uncultivated people, it displays 
itself in that unrestrained inquisit- 
iveness and aggressiveness that so 
peculiarly irritate our English cousins; 
education and refined liv- 

guided it into proper 
channels, it produces 
men and women of unusual in- 
sight, sensibility, and sympathy. It is 
altogether logical that American psy- 
should be admittedly su- 


but when 
ing have 
and desirable 


chologists 
perior. 
Now, of all English poets, Browning 
is the one who most satisfies this crav- 
ing for character unravelling. He was 
nothing if not a psychologist: the mo- 
tives that actuate conduct, the effect of 
conduct upon character, these were his 
supreme interests. Al] the centuries 
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were his laboratory; all the characters 
ot history stood ready to come forth 
self-revealed, obedient to his command; 
und the more subtle or elusive a char- 
acter, the more perplexing a situation, 
the greater the eagerness of the poet. 
Caliban, just emerging from the brute; 
David, as he sits between the great 
knees of Saul, looking up into his 
clouded face, and struggles for the su- 
preme revelation; the unwilling, yet 
self-compelled, confession of Karshish, 
the Arab physician who has met Laz- 
aurus, and, despite himself, cannot re- 
ject his story of the Christ; the restored 
Lazarus, with knowledge of the heav- 
enly life, trying to live the earthly; 
Paracelsus, Sordello, a grammarian of 
the early Renaissance; James Lee's 
wife; a musty merchant; such are the 
characters and situations that alone 
could satisfy this inquisitive poet, “soul- 
hydroptic with a sacred thirst.” In 
the unfolding of such characters 
my students follow with unremitting 
pleasure. 

American students are also predis- 
posed to Browning by their freedom 
from convention. They have small re- 
spect for the traditional unless the 
reasonableness of it is apparent. In 
fact, the new has such fascinations for 
them that they are, if anything, in- 
clined to respect the old too little. 
Saving Walt Whitman, Browning is of 
all modern poets the last to judge con- 
duct by conventional standards or to 
employ conventional types of character. 
To be sure, the greater part of the 
poetry deals with Medizeval and early 
Renaissance life, and it might be sup- 
posed that these centuries would not 
appeal to a nation so peculiarly cut 
off from the past; but Browning brings 
them close to modern life by his in- 
sight, liberation, vigorous analysis, and 
realistic portrayal. 

Again, American men and women in 


general, and the educated men and 


women in particular, move on a plane 
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of intellectual, as well as social, equal- 
ity. This means a society of quick 
wits, and trained and refined feelings. 
Much of Browning's poetry presupposes 
such a society, and appeals to men and 
women in proportion as they are free 
citizens of it. The majority of the uni- 
versities are co-educational, and a 
young man in such an institution is 
well acquainted with scores of edu- 
cated young women, and the young 
women know scores of young men. 
This means that the members of a uni- 
versity community know many highly 
individualized members of the opposite 
sex, and they constitute an acute so- 
ciety. Could one ask for a better pub- 
lic for poems like “Christina,” ‘The 


Last Ride Together.” “By the Fire- 
side,” and “In a Balcony’? 

Browning’s love of action also 
recommends him to Americans. He 


wus youthful in spirit, and they are 
youthful; they find in him an idealized 
and poetic interpretation of the very 
life that they lead—the life of fresh 
and full-blooded vigor, of joy in con- 
flict, of indomitable activity, of sub- 
lime faith in itself, never apprehensive 
for the result. The life of action may 
not be the highest ideal; Browning’s 
philosophy may be more pagan than 
Dante’s; but it is the philosophy of 
Americans, and in this study I am only 
trying to explain Browning's hold upon 
America. The ideal of the English 
university, broadly speaking, is culture; 
of the German university, scholarship; 
but of the American university, public 
service, the betterment of society. This 
may be called the working principle 
of our universities. In fact, as our 
economists have for some time recog- 
nized, it is becoming the new ideal of 
the American people as a people. The 
ambition of the younger generation is 
to be men who do things, rather than 
men who have things. They find their 
creed beautifully formulated in Brown- 
ing. 
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The poet who emphasizes action is 
logically a dramatic poet, and Brown- 
ing emphasizes the dramatic values in 
every situation that he treats. ‘his 
is much to the liking of Americans, for, 
their slovenly and wediocre stage to 
the contrary, they instinctively lean to- 
ward the dramatic. This is observa- 
ble even in their sports. Thirty years 
ago they borrowed the English game 
of Rugby, but, in unconscious obedience 
to a national tendency, it has gradually 
been transformed into the most dra- 
matic and exciting of spectacles. To 
be sure, Americans are beginning 
to appreciate that they have paid too 
big a price for their fun, as the game 
is dangerous, but its testimony to one 
of our most deeply rooted character- 
istics is valid, nevertheless. 

Finally, what may be termed Brown- 
ing’s philosophy of life finds ready ac- 
ceptance among American youth. Pre- 
disposed to action, and optimistic by 
temperament, they readily and heartily 
accept a philosophy which says that the 
spiritual life also is conflict, and a con- 
flict in which there must be eventual 
triumph. To many, acquaintance with 
Browning means the revival of faith 
through the glad discovery that the 
spiritual life can be led without com- 
promising the intellectual—indeed, can 
only be adequately lived when co-oper- 
ating with the intellectual. I could tell 
of many students who, having come 
to confound religion with harsh cate- 
gories, artificial standards, and hollow 
cant, have recovered their joy and their 
faith through learning from Browning 
that the spiritual life is not a thing of 
words, and not a thing apart, but the 
very essence of all living. Every 
thoughtful student must reconstruct 
the grounds of his faith. in fact must 
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be constantly readjusting, and to such 
students Browning proves of inesti- 
mable help. 

Negatively, they are not irritated, as 
a youth of more artistic sense, by the 
roughness of much of Browning's 
verse. Browning would unquestionably 
be a greater poet if he had been more 
a master of technique, but such su- 
perior mastery would hardly have in- 
creased his present popularity in Amer- 
ica. Our youth as yet look to the 
spirit and message of a poet, and not 
to his technique, and they recognize in 
Browning a great elemental genius. 
May the time never come when they 
will think that faultless technique can 
make amends for the loss of one jot 
or tittle of life! 

In the light of the explanation of 
its causes, it may not seem surprising 
that Browning is so loved by the youth 
of America, but a whole new field for 
thought is opened when one learns that 
the poet enjoys equal favor among the 
students of a time-old German univer- 
sity. Professor Joseph Schick, of the 
University of Munich, tells me that he 
has had a strikingly similar experience 
with a course in the Victorian poets in- 
troduced this present year. The poetry 
of Browning was taken up early in 
the fall semester, with the expectation 
of giving about a week to it, but so 
great was the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents that almost the entire semester 
was devoted to this one poet. Shake- 
speare is the only other English poet 
who had aroused equal enthusiasm. It 
is highly significant, is it not, that the 
youth of two countries of such differ- 
ent traditions as Germany and the 
United States should be equally enthu- 
siastic over an English poet! 

Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ph.D. 
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In Carducci rather than in any other 
Italian modern Italy seems to be 
summed up and expressed; he is the 
father as it were of the new genera- 
tion, and his work in his art, like 
theirs in politics, is a struggle first for 
liberty and then for unity; his praise is 
that he achieved both and restored 
Poetry to Italy. 

Born in 1836 in Valdicastello, near 
Pietrasanta, in the very garden of Tus- 
cany, he came of an old family that 
had given a Gonfaloniere to Florence 
but was poor, his father being a doctor 
in the Pisan Maremma, that desert 
where for centuries nothing has broken 
the silence. There, in the midst of that 
marvellous and tragic country, the 
young Giosué grew up, turning in the 
long evenings with his father his first 
pages of Virgil, of Horace, of Dante, 
of Tasso, the poets of his land: and 
wandering amid all that mysterious 
desolation he would shout the hexam- 
eters of Homer to the mountains and 
the sea dreaming of Ulysses, of Brutus, 
of the Gracchi, of Scipio Africanus who 
flung back Hannibal and saved Rome. 
Thus the classics early came to be for 
him no mere school books, but the very 
expression of life. His father, how- 
ever, was not his only teacher, for it 
was his mother who taught him to 
love Alfieri when even a second-hand 
book seems to have been hard to come 
by and Chiarini tells us that when he 
got Ugo Foscolo’s work he made her 
kneel and kiss it. 

His father, an ardent Italian in the 
days when to be an Italian was to be 
anti-clerical, doubtless brought him up 
to hate the Church, and as a punish- 
ment made him learn Manzoni'’s “Mo- 
rale Cattolica” by heart; but when he 
was thirteen the family went to Flor- 
ence and Carducci was sent to the 
friars to the Scuole Pie. They cer- 
less as 


tainly treated the classics 


poetry than as school books, and after 
the freedom of his life in Maremma it 
is not surprising if his dislike of the 
priests was aggravated by the disci- 
pline of school. In 1853 he was sent 
to the Normal School of Pisa, of which 
he speaks so bitterly: “Here you will 
find a chattering professor who will 
merely tire you with his dates, copied 
from all sorts of books, then he will 
tell you with a grand air, without any 
explanation or reasoning, things which 
children of the second elementary 
school know, things hashed and re 
hashed by all the academicians in all 
academies of all time. Thus you will 
pass three years in studying Latin lit- 
erature and lose your days in learning 
mere dates, As for Greek, you will 
have two professors who know Greek 
and pass their time in heated and an- 
gry arguments on the value of an 
aorist....” Later he went to the Gin- 
nasio di S. Miniato al Tedesco in Val 
d@’Arno. His father was doctor at Pian 
Castagnaio when the cholera epidemic 
broke out, and we find the young Car- 
ducci giving up his literary work, for 
already he was a poet, to nurse the 
sick. Then he went to Florence, really 
to earn his living by teaching and by 
writing, living in a tiny attic, and it 
was here that the news of his broth- 
er’s death reached him, and no long 
time after of his father’s, which left 
him with his mother, his young 
brother, his cousin and future wife en- 
tirely dependent on him, for there were 
but two lire left in the house after the 
funeral. “How we lived I can’t now 
tell,” he writes later, “but the impres- 
sion remains that one can exist on next 
to nothing.” It was in 1857 that he 
published his first book of verses 
“Rime,” and out of it, though it can 
have brought him but little money and 
less outside fame, sprang the society 
Gli Amici Pedanti. Carducci at this 
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time certainly hated Romanticism; it 
was as much a political hatred as a lit- 
erary, for Romanticism as he under- 
stood it was foreign, “an irreverence” 
as he said, “to our classical writers”: 
only the wise Nencioni seems to have 
dissented. It was the work of the 
Renaissance that he sought to con- 
tinue, and to make this clearer the 
journal of Gli Pedanti was called “Il 
Poliziano.” Meanwhile in 1859, though 
he could not volunteer to serve either 
with Garibaldi or in the army—and 
this he speaks of as the second of his 
great trials in life—he addressed Vit- 
torio Emmanuele in a magnificent ode, 
for at that time he seems to have 
looked to him as the saviour of Italy, 
while he heard the battle cries of Mi- 
lan, of Brescia, of Venice, and the rat- 
tle of the Austrian rifles in Piazza 
della Signoria. 

Italy was really free and united at 
last, when in 1861, just after the death 
of Cavour, Mamiani appointed Car- 
ducci to the chair of Literature in the 
University of Bologna. His advent 
there was a sort of challenge: his lec- 
tures were crowded, he was known for 
his vigorous eloquence, his satire and 
his rationalism. Just before this be- 
gan to appear those editions and texts 
of the classics that are even to-day the 
best we have, the poetry of Lorenzo 
Magnifico, of Alfieri, Giusti and the 
rest, edited with the rarest scholar- 
ship and learning, founding a _ tradi- 
tion that was under his direction to 
bear such splendid fruit later in the 
work of Casini, Straccali and others. 

He hated, as we know, all priests, 
and at last, in 1865, he published at 
Pistoja, under the name of Enotrio 
Romano, the famous “Inno a Satana,” 
written in 1863, in which, like our own 
Milton, but without his splendor or 
self-deception, he took the supreme 
rebel for his hero. That poem has 
been more than overpraised; it has 
been used to support every stupidity of 


which the Liberal cause is capable. 
It is his punishment that of all his 
verses it is the best known, while the 
beautiful lines “‘Presso |’ urna di Shel- 
ley” and “Alle fonti del Clitumno” are 
for the most part ignored; and indeed 
the least pleasing spectacle in his life 
is concerned with this hymn. He 
had married in 1866, and in 1870 his 
mother died, only just before his 
adored child at the age of three years. 
“He was beautiful,” says Carducci 
simply, “and a real miracle for his age, 
he used to recite ‘Salute O Satana 
© ribellione’ in his clear voice, striking 
the table with his little hand and 
stamping the floor.” It is difficult to 
forgive Carducci for that. 

It is in 1877 that the first “Odi Bar- 
bari’—Barbari because they would 
have been so to Greeks and Romans— 
were published. With this new rhythm, 
rhyme became useless and Carducci 
gladly rejected it not without bidding 
it goodbye. Here at last he has re 
turned to his first love, that pagan sen- 
timent and antique form which with 
him was altogether sincere and nat- 
ural. He was content that the form 
which he loved should limit, as form 
always and rightly must do, his im- 
agination while lending him in an ode 
like that to Eugenio Napoleone, as has 
been well said, something of the large- 
ness of Sophocles. But in the second 
“Odi Barbari” something personal has 
already come into his work and in the 
third he knows that “the poetry of our 
time is no longer an element of na- 
tional life nor a need of society .. . it 
is an individual expression.” Thus his 
work was completed; he had expressed 
himself at last. We are not concerned 
with his political career, nor to tell the 
manifold stories of his integrity, vigor 
and splendid common-sense. For him 
Queen Margherita imitated Cosimo 
di Medici, buying Carducci’s library as 
Cosimo bought Niccoli’s. He is dead, 
his verse remains and will remain the 
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glory of his awakened and immortal 
country. In thinking of this man, in- 
evitably involved in hatred as well as 
love, it is with gladness one remem- 
bers those last verses, written just ten 
years ago: 
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‘Ave Maria! Quando su |! aure corre 

l’ umil saluto, i piccioli mortali 

scovrono il capo curvano la fronte 
Dante ed Aroldo, 


and, who knows, Carducci too, the 
third among the poets of Italy. 
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The difference between summer and 
winter in this country is more marked 
in the woods than anywhere else. This 
at least is the case if the observation 
be understood to refer especially to 
bird life; and many of us in our walks 
take more note of the birds than of 
any other single factor that goes to 
make up the impression of Nature at 
a particular season. The general as- 
pect of the face of the country gives 
the keynote, and the birds supply a liv- 
ing commentary. 

Apart from the birds, the woods are 
certainly no more changed than the 
open country. ‘The tilled land and the 
pastures and hedges become, if any- 
thing, more dead than the woods 
through the fall of the leaves, the col- 
lapse of the grass, and the getting in 
of the crops. In the woods, too, the 
tree trunks are the same in winter as 
in summer, a substantial element of 
continuity that largely counteracts the 
violence of the change in the carpeting 
and underbush; for violent indeed we 
should find it if only our memories 
were a little longer and more vivid. 
The leaves are gone from the trees; 
but the beautiful interlacing of the bare 
twigs against the evening sky is enough 
to reconcile one to a few months’ 
loss of the leaves. The feature of the 
winter woods that contributes most to 
their air of deadness is undoubtedly 
the reduction in bird life. One recent 
January afternoon we were standing 
against the trunk of a tree in a quiet 
stretch of woodland. (If you wish to 
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find out what life is astir in a wood, 
it is always a good plan to lean against 
a tree and keep still for a while.) The 
chief element of color, sound, and mo- 
tion was given by a few chaffinches, 
with their ringing call of “fink-fink,”’ 
and the bright feathers they showed 
in flitting here and there among the 
bare bushes. When the chaffinches 
were quiet or out of sight for a time, 
the hush that rested on the wood was 
remarkable. We thought of the same 
place as it was in the summer — as it 
would be again in five months’ time. 
In a straggling bramble bush beside 
the keeper’s track there had been a 
whitethroat’s nest; as we passed the 
bird used to look out through a little 
gap in the leaves, hesitating whether 
to sit close or fly. At that time the 
bramble was full of leaves, and matted 
thickly with grass blades and dog’s- 
mercury springing from the ground be- 
low. On all hands there was the green- 
ness and richness that come of freshly 
moving sap; and the whole wood was 
stirring with the life which the sum- 
mer birds bring back with them in 
April — chiff-chaffs, wood-wrens, black- 
birds and thrushes singing by the dozen 
from the high trees, and from the un- 
derbrush dozens again of willow-wrens. 
blackeaps, garden-warblers, and many 
other minor but still persistent and 
pleasing singers. The more clearly one 
ean recall the wonderful chorus of these 
woods in early summer, the more dead 
does the present stillness seem. 

We must not exaggerate the stillness, 
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however. Presently it is agreeably 
broken by a party of tits. Of all the 
birds you may tind in the woods in win- 
ter, the various kinds of tits do the 
most to relieve the quiet. They go 
about in busy, straggling companies, 
calling cheerfully to one another, prob- 
ing and scrutinizing crevices in bark, 
hanging under the twigs to pick minute 
insects from the buds; but when they 
have passed on, leaving a seemingly 
greater stillness than before. An- 
other bird that is never long in showing 
himself is the robin. One came up to 
inspect us directly after we had taken 
our stand by the tree. He has since 
been taking stock of us from all points, 
at a radius of a few yards, and now 
he has lighted on a twig only a foot 
or two from our faces. The twig is 
still springing gently up and down un- 
der him; but he keeps his head in one 
place, in a manner peculiar to robins, 
so that his full black eye is a fixed 
point. But the robin does nothing to 
disturb the winter hush in the woods. 
On the contrary he is the feathered 
embodiment of it. All his ways at this 
time of the year suggest that he is 
fully conscious of it, and unwilling to 
break it unnecessarily. When he has 
to change his position, as when he flits 
to a fresh perch or alters the cock of 
his head, he does it with a soft sud- 
denness, and then holds himself rigidly 
still. 

A flock of wood pigeons wheel hastily 
round above the tops of the trees, and 
the cause of their uneasiness is appar- 
ent when a sparrow-hawk crosses 
higher up. The most startling shock 
upon the quietness, however, comes a 
minute later. A couple of jays, going 
stealthily about their unhallowed busi- 
ness, have marked us from a good 
distance through the trees, and now 
set up their well-known scolding cry, 
the harshest and most violent voice of 
the whole woodland. As we at length 
move from our post the outcry is re- 
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doubled, but is suvon lost. Jays seem two 
know there is a price on their heads, 
and they seldom take needless risks. 
On the edge of the wood we hear a 
nuthatch, and a green woodpecker flies 
back out of some hedge-row oaks. 

It is not often that you will visit 
a wood, even in the depth of winter, 
without tinding something of interest 
among the birds. But the impression 
of dead stillness is always uppermost. 
There is nothing at all like it in the 
ordinary open country. ‘The bird life 
of the fields in winter is very different 
from that of the summer, but it is often 
almost as animated. The kinds of 
birds are fewer, and instead of the dif- 
fusion characteristic of the summer — 
a diffusion that has its basis in the 
nests concealed all about in the green 
hedges and the long grass— we see 
now a very general concentration into 
flocks. There are flocks of peewits, both 
on the pastures and fallows; fieldfares 
and redwings in flocks hunt for slugs 
among the roots of the grass, or settle 
on the hedges to strip them of the re- 
maining hips and haws; finches, yel- 
low-hammers, titlarks, and other smal! 
birds go about all the winter in larger 
or smaller parties. All these, with 
the homely rooks and starlings, combine 
to keep up the sense of life through 
the winter in the open fields. 

In moist tropical countries the 
changes of the seasons are at a mini- 
mum. ‘They are at a maximum as re- 
gards bird life in the North Siberian 
tundras and other arctic breeding 
grounds, where, with early summer 
and the arrival of the birds, a dead 
land becomes suddenly a land teeming 
with life. In this country, as repre- 
sented by the fields and gardens, we 
have a middle state between these ex 


tremes; but in our woodlands the 
seasons bring a change that is more 
nearly comparable with that which 
accompanies them within the arctic 
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COLORLESS RELIGION. 


The more one sees of the grayness 
und blankness of the lives of the Kng- 
lish poor, the more one is led to la- 
ment the absence of the element of 
color and brightness supplied by re- 
ligion. It is one of the normal] func- 
tions of religion to provide an immense 
background to life, to create an at- 
mosphere, to bring something large and 
imaginative into the most contracted 
lives. Normally this is done for the 
mass of the people by their religion. In 
Holy Week, among a Catholic popu- 
lation, the events and persons of to- 
day are less real and living than that 
tremendous drama of two thousand 
years ago, which is touching the imag- 
ination and sympathy of multitudes. 
The whole population is in an immense 
theatre, sorrowing with Mary and de- 
testing Judas. 

What indeed is a religion without 
Feasts? A Feast is not a Bank Holi- 
day, but the commemoration of some 
great event or deliverance, coming 
down through long ages, kept by gen- 
eration after generation. This is so, 
not only in Christian lands, in Brittany 
and Ireland, in Spain and Russia, but 
among Jews and Hindoos and Muhama- 
dans. How the Passover must have 
kept the Jews together! What Easter 
was to the medizval Christian, Purim 
again is to the orthodox Jew. In many 
countries at this feast the Jews make 
and send to one another cakes called 
“Haman’s ears.” Haman is the exe- 
erated villain of the drama, as Judas 
is in Holy Week. It is good for peo- 
ple to be lifted above their merely per- 
sonal experiences and the trivialities of 
every day, and united in an unselfish 
detestation of Judas or Haman or even 
Guy Fawkes. 

Such memories appeal but little to 
the mass of the English people, whose 
religion is as colorless as Dr. Clifford 


himself could desire. This is their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault, and is 
ho excuse for depriving them of the 
last remnants of what they so greatly 
need. The ornaments on cottage walls 
tell their own tale. There is no Cru- 
cifix; no Palm Sunday spray of box 
or willow bears its green witness to 
good thoughts and wider things. A 
bénitier is a not infrequent adornment, 
but it is generally used as a pipestand. 
This agrees with what the present 
writer was told by an old soldier, de- 
scribing his experiences in India. 
“We're bringin’ ’em into Christianity 
very fast in the Madras territory,” he 
said, “they smokes their pipes the same 
as we do now.” Sometimes one sees 
cheap colored prints of the Madonna, 
and the scenes of the Passion, bought 
from some wandering Italian or Savoy- 
ard, but they are evidently there merely 
as odds and ends, not as part of a 
system by which the people live. Old 
people are heard to say that “the 
Saviour’s Letter,” a framed and printed 
copy of the Epistle to Abgarus, King 
of Edessa, was once common in country 
cottages, but we have never had the 
good fortune to come across it. A 
small model of the instruments of the 
Passion under a glass case—the cross, 
the spear, the nails, the hammer, the 
sponge, the ladder, even the cock—is 
occasionally seen. In remote districts 
of Yorkshire the people called it 
“Jacob’s Ladder.” 

In Yorkshire and Lancashire indeed 
many customs remain which have long 
died out in other parts of England. 
One hears sometimes a rhyme giving 
the old popular names of the last Sun- 
days in Lent: — 


Tid-Mid and Misere, 
Carling, Palm, and Paste-egg Day. 


“Tid-Mid” is Mid-Lent Sunday, the 
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Mi-Caréme, the joyful break in the long 
six weeks’ gloom. It was called by 
the Church “Leetare Sunday,” and ou 
that day rose-colored vestments were 
worn. In Lancashire it is “Simnel 
Sunday,” and the shops are full of gaily 
decorated cakes, as it comes round. 
“Carlings” are dried peas, which are 
eaten on Passion Sunday. “Paste-egg 
Day” is a corruption of “Pace-egg Day” 


-—-Pace is Easter in Scotch, and 
Northumbrian KEnglish. The  four- 
teenth-century Scottish poet, Robert 


Henryson, makes the town mouse say 
to her country sister, “My Good Friday 
is better nor your Pace.” The rolling 
and tossing of the brightly colored 
Easter eggs by the children is one of 
the events of the year in parts of the 
North of England. They are not seen 
south of York. The “lifting” of the 
passer-by is another custom which is 
not yet extinct. We read of Edward 
I. being “lifted” by four ladies of the 
Court. It was in intention symbolical 
of the Saviour’s resurrection; but no 
doubt was looked upon as part of the 
“Easter Laughter,” the “Paschales 
Risus,” like the merry jests and pranks 
at Purim. 

That the dying out of these commem- 
orations and representations has weak- 
ened the hold of the people upon the 
facts of the Christian story no one can 
doubt. One has only to listen to the 
comments of our countrymen and of the 
Americans in foreign churches and pic- 
ture galleries to see how slight is the 
knowledge possessed by many of them, 
not of the poorer classes only, of the 
great Christian facts. A tourist, paus- 
ing before a wayside Calvary and point- 
ing to the figures standing on either 
side the Cross, has been heard to 
say, “Mary Magdalene and Peter, I pre- 
sume.” Truly amazing was the utter- 
ance of an American lady before a pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment, at Florence. 
“Is that Christ or the Virgin Mary in 
the middle? Oh! I suppose it’s Christ 
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—he's got a light mus-tash”! The pres- 
ent writer has heard a lecturer in a 
provincial town, dilating on his experi- 
ences on the Rhine, describe a crucifix 
as “the Virgin Mary stuck up on a 
cross.” 

A Russian writer has given a vivid 
description of the custom of making 
“a Jordan” in the frozen rivers on the 
Feast of the Epiphany. A hole is made 
in the ice, a cross is set up, and a dove 
cut out of ice is placed upon it. 
The artist is at work on the dove, sur- 
rounded by the help and sympathy of 
the whole village. “All smile upon 
him, they sympathize, they praise Ser- 
gius, they feel that his art is not a per- 
sonal matter, but one common to the 
whole people. Sergius himself may be 
insignificant, idle, drunken, a spend- 
thrift, but when he stands with his 
colors and his circle in his hand, he 
is something higher, a servant of God. 
. . . The day of the Feast arrives. The 
sun shines dazzlingly. The pealing 
of bells resounds above, a thousand 
heads are uncovered—a thousand signs 
of the cross. The cross and the dove 
send out such rays that it blinds one 
to look. Merciful God! How beauti- 
ful! Through the crowd runs a mur- 
mur of surprise and delight.” The 
whole scene is a capital illustration of 
the happiness the Church is always 
giving. This is a kind of joy of which 
there is very little in England. The 
wells have been stopped up. But 
something yet remains. The people 
still know the meaning of Christmas 
and Easter. How long they will con- 
tinue to do so it is impossible to say, 
if the teaching of the Creed in the 
schools is to be supplanted by a ration- 
alized Puritanism, a vague homeless 
religiosity. In a Church school known 
to the writer there hung on the walls 
some §8.P.C.K. colored prints of the 
Annunciation, the Last Supper, the 
Crucifixion, and the Ascension. When 
the school passed into the hands of the 
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county council these were at once Tre- 
moved. The principal ornament of the 
walls is now a picture of the postman 
on his rounds. Being also a messenger, 
he was probably thought an appropri- 
ate substitute for Gabriel. 

It is better for the mass of the peo- 
ple to have a religion which binds them 
all into one, and colors the whole of 
life. It is better that they should look 
over vast distances, and have windows 
opened on .infinite things. The block- 
ing up of these windows is what is to 
be dreaded. A Moslem child weeping 
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for the sorrows of Hassan and Hussein 
at a Persian passion play possesses 
something wanting to the English ele- 
mentary school boy whose mind is fed 
on Scraps and Answers and Tit-Bits. 
One is tempted to exclaim with Words- 


worth :— 


Great God, I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworu, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. H. Chatfield-Taylor, of Chicago, 
the author of the recently published 
life of Moliére, has received the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. He had pre- 
viously been named Officer de l’In- 
struction Publique, an honor rarely 
conferred upon foreigners. 


A work of a very elaborate nature is 
being issued by Mr. Oostock of Utrecht. 
This is a complete reproduction of the 
sixteenth-century manuscript of the 
Hortulus Animae, in the _ Imperial 
Court Library at Vienna. Three years 
will be occupied in completing the 
eleven parts. 


Readers who enjoy supping on hor- 
rors with Jack London will be dis- 
appointed to find that he has not suc- 
ceeded in bringing up for them out of 
the Mid-Pleistocene period, anything 
more blood-curdling than usual. The 
hero of his new novel, “Before Adam,” 
is a Tree-Man; the heroine, one of the 
Fire-People; the villain, an atavism of 
the day; and their adventures, brutal 
as some of them are, run along too 
grotesque and sordid a level to stir the 
sensibilities. It is hard to see how 
the story could have been readable, as 


it dragged through serial publication. 
The only trace of talent is in the in- 
genuity with which it is presented, as 
the insistent night-mare of a modern 
man with a dream personality in 
which—whom?—survives the memory 
of “past-day race experiences.” The 
Macmillan Co. 


Selections from Dr. Johnson’s “Ram- 
bler’” made by Mr. W. Hale White 
(“Mark Rutherford”) will form the next 
volume of the “Oxford Library of 
Prose and Poetry,” the editor’s aim be- 
ing mainly to reveal Johnson’s mind. 
since in his view Dr. Johnson is but 
partially understood by those who 
know him through “Boswell.” An- 
other volume of Jowett’s Essays—dis- 
sertations turning principally on his 
method of interpreting Seripture—with 
an introduction by Dr. Lewis Camp- 
bell, is also about to be issued in the 
“Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry.” 
The essays selected include those on 
the interpretation of Scripture (pub- 
lished in “Essays and Reviews”), the 
abstract ideas of the New Testament. 
the Old Testament, and contrasts of 
prophecy, and the sermon on Richard 
Baxter is appended. 














